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THANK  YOU,  STAN! 


The  pages  of  this  report  have  been  made  more 
interesting  by  the  addition  of  illustrations 
drawn  by  a  distinguished  montanan,  mr .  stan 
Lynde  of  Red  Lodge.  He  has  brought  much 
credit  to  his  state  through  his  work,  which 
is  unique  in  its  use  of  a  frontier  montana 
setting  to  make  important  social  comment  on 
issues  of  this  day.  the  montana  justice 
Project  is  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Lynde  and 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  -  N.Y.  News  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  for  their  interest  in  improving  our 
state's  criminal  justice  system  and  for  their 
permission  to  use  characters  from  the  comic 
strip  RICK  O'SHAY.  Copyright  1976.  All  rights 

RESERVED. 


STAFF  NOTE 

To  briefly  acquaint  you  with  the  organization  of  the 
Montana  Justice  Project  the  following  digest  is  provided: 


Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge  appointed  the  Montana  Council 
on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  to  adopt  a  set 
of  standards  and  goals  for  the  improvement  of  Montana's 
criminal  justice  system  in  October,  1974.   Five  task 
forces  (Law  Enforcement,  Courts,  Corrections,  Information 
Systems  and  Community  Crime  Prevention)  were  set  up  by  the 
Council  to  research  and  draft  standards  and  goals  for  re- 
view and  adoption  by  the  council.   In  reading  through  this 
report,  you  will  notice  the  words  "ADOPTED",  "AMENDED"  or 
"REJECTED"  in  use  throughout.   These  words  are  descriptive 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  council  on  the  proposed  task 
force  standards.   Only  those  stamped  "adopted"  are  official 
standards  and  goals  for  the  state  of  Montana. 


In  cases  where  only  minor  wording  changes  were  made  for 

clarification,  etc.,  said  changes  were  incorporated  into 

the  task  force  standard  with  the  explanation  of  the  change 
stated  under  "Council  Action." 


In  cases  where  major  substantive  revisions  were  needed, 
or  where  standards  were  rejected  due  to  conflicts,  unaccept- 
able wording,  etc.,  the  council  rewrote  the  standard  to  keep 
its  primary  intent  and  inserted  it  into  the  task  force  report 
at  the  appropriate  point. 


You  will  find  these  rewritten  standards  on  different 
colored  pages  in  this  report.   In  these  instances  the 
original  task  force  standard  was  kept  intact  so  that 
you  may  note  the  differences. 

We  hope  that  you  will  find  this  report  a  valuable  re- 
source for  the  improvement  of  Montana's  criminal  justice 
system  and  would  urge  you  to  become  familiar  with  the 
other  four  task  force  reports  and  in  particular  the  council's 
report  to  the  governor. 


Brinton  B.  Markle 
July,  1976 
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PREFACE 

Community  Crime  Prevention  is  a  far  reaching  concept, 
stretching  from  the  pioneer  days  of  the  West  when  community 
organization  was  the  only  crime  prevention,  to  today,  when 
much  of  our  crime  prevention  work  is  done  by  means  of  many 
things  to  many  people;  to  some  it  means  bigger  locks,  to 
others  better  street  lighting,  and  to  still  others  more 
job  opportunities  or  increased  education. 

Our  task  force  on  crime  prevention  includes  in  its  title  the 
word  "community"  so  let's  look  at  what  we  thought  "community" 
was  all  about.   Community  implies  a  common  interest,  a  group 
interaction  i n  approaching  and  solving  problems.   By  virtue 
of  belonging  to  a  community,  an  individual  accepts  various' 
responsibilities  as  well  as  gaining  certain  privileges.   Much 
of  his  identity  becomes  entwined  with  his  ideas  of  what  his 
community  expects  of  him  and  how  it  accepts  him.   The  increase 
in. crime  that  has  occurred  in  this  country  has  paralleled 
an  increase  in  alienation  from  the  community.   The  mobility 
of  Americans  has  weakened  the  ties  residents  feel  for  their 
neighbors  and  left  them  without  a  feeling  of  "belonging"  -- 
of  being  an  accepted  part  of  the  community.   While  this 
alienation  cannot  positively  be  identified  as  a  "cause"  of 
crime,  incomplete  knowledge  does  not  justify  inaction. 
By  increasing  the  committment  a  person  feels  to  his  community, 
by  emphasizing  his  responsibility  to  his  neighbors  as  well  as 
the  benefits  offered  him  by  the  community,  frustration  and 
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alienation  can  be  reduced,  and  a  reduction  in  criminal 
activity  probably  will  follow.   Although  little  systematic 
research  has  been  done  in  this  area,  the  reported  incidences 
of  communities  getting  together  suggest  that  active  "com- 
munity involvement"  in  fighting  the  problems  may  well  be  an 
effective  way  and  perhaps  the  most  effective  way,  to  prevent 
and  reduce  crime  and  delinquency.   Much  of  the  report  that 
follows  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  this  "sense  of 
communi  ty . " 

Unfortunately,  the  typical  citizen  response  to  the  crime 
problem  is  a  demand  for  greater  action  by  the  police,  courts, 
correctional  institutions  and  other  government  agencies. 
The  citizen  asks  too  infrequently  what  he  can  do  himself. 
Community  Crime  Prevention  affects  primarily  two  aspects  of 
crime  prevention.   It  encourages  citizens  to  act  together  to 
combat  specific  criminal  activity  in  programs  like  neighbor- 
hood watch,  where  neighbors  consciously  keep  an  eye  on  the 
neighborhood  reporting  suspected  crimes  or  other  suspicious 
activity,  and  it  encourages  co-operative  community  action  to 
make  the  community  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  residents 
and  a  better  place  to  live. 

The  standards  in  this  report  seem  to  put  a  heavy  burden  on 
local  governments.   However,  many  references  to  local  govern- 
ments place  them  in  a  support  category  for  local  civic  groups, 
churches,  social  agencies  and  citizen  action  groups.   It  is 
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anticipated  that  these  groups  will  initiate  and  maintain  many 
suggested  programs  if  they  receive  encouragement  or  occasional 
prodding  from  their  government.   Community  crime  prevention 
presupposes  the  use  of  volunteers,  of  existing  groups  and 
agencies,  of  contributions  from  local  citizens  and  commercial 
establishments.   In  short,  voluntary  committment  of  time  and 
money  from  the  COMMUNITY,  rather  than  from  government.   Com- 
munity Crime  Prevention  is  essentially  a  "do-it-yourself" 
project.   Criminal  activity  costs  the  community  far  more  than 
would  these  preventive  measures. 

Local  governments  can  seek  assistance  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting these  standards  from  a  variety  of  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Montana  Association  of  Counties,  the  Montana  Lea- 
gue of  Cities  and  Towns,  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs, 
Justice,  Institutions,  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services, 
and  other  state  and  federal  departments  and  agencies.   Local 
governments  should  work  closely  with  such  groups  as  the  Montana 
State  Low  Income  Organization,  the  Montana  Indian  Alliance,  the 
Montana  Council  of  Churches,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  Montana 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  state  and  local  civic  and  social 
action  groups.   A  variety  of  programs  that  could  be  implemented 
by  these  groups  are  described  in  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  publication  A  CALL  FOR 
CITIZEN  ACTION:   CRIME  PREVENTION  AND  THE  CITIZEN. 


Standards  in  many  cases  list  specific  funding  sources,  but 
general  sources  might  include  crime  specific  program  funding 


from  the  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control,  educational  grants 
from  the  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  CETA  funds  for 
increased  employment  programs,  United  Way  funding  for  social 
service  programs,  matching  funds  from  state  agencies,  such 
as  the  matching  funds  available  for  local  alcohol  treatment 
programs,  and  from  federal  agencies,  such  as  Youth  Employment 
Funds,  HUD  programs  to  increase  and  improve  housing,  etc. 
Schools,  churches  and  other  civic  groups  should  bo  encouraged 
to  use  their  own  financial  resources  to  plan  and  sponsor  pro- 
grams for  their  own  communities.   Law  enforcement  agencies  should 
emphasize  their  role  as  service  personnel  to  and  for  their  com- 
munity.  State  and  federal  governments  sometimes  provide  a  per- 
son to  assist  local  communities  with  grant  applications  and  forms 

Much  is  already  being  done  to  increase  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunity  and  to  improve  the  social  and  physical  environ- 
ments of  our  communities.   The  task  force  wishes  to  commend 
those  operating  these  programs  and  to  encourage  continued  in- 
volvement.  Less  active  communities  and  groups  are  asked  to 
become  involved,  using  programs  developed  in  other  states  and 
in  other  Montana  communities  as  well  as  designing  and  imple- 
menting programs  to  meet  the  specific  problems  of  their  own 
communities.   A  CALL  FOR  CITIZEN  ACTION:   CRIME  PREVENTION 
AND  THE  CITIZEN  may  also  be  helpful  in  suggesting  programs. 

A  major  category  of  citizen  action  encompasses  crime  pre- 
vention measures  that  are  related  closely  to  the  three  com- 
ponents of  the  criminal  justice  system  --  courts,  police  and 
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corrections  ...  Efforts  in  these  areas  are  designed  to  help 
the  justice  system  become  a  more  effective  crime  deterrent. 
Such  projects  include  Crime  Watch,  property  identification, 
block  mothers,  street  lighting,  fostering  police-community 
relations,  volunteers  in  probation,  and  many  others. 

Of  particular  importance  are  programs  designed  to  reach 
young  people.   Job  opportunities,  recreation  and  sports 
activities  and  a  wide  range  of  educational  opportunities 
are  necessary  to  the  development  of  our  youth  as  healthy, 
responsible  citizens.   Opportunities  of  this  nature  are 
an  effective  antidote  for  the  frustration  and  hopelessness 
that  often  influence  youth  to  attempt  illegal  activity  like 
burglary.   Programs  directed  toward  youth  include  programs 
designed  to  reduce  child  abuse  and  neglect,  to  make  every 
child  a  wanted  child  and  to  encourage  parents  to  accept 
responsibility  to  and  for  their  children. 

Analysis  of  a  community's  crime  problems  and  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  to  meet  these  problems  is  NOT  the  sole 
duty  of  law  enforcement  agencies.  Community  members  can 
help  identify  problems  the  community  feels  most  serious, 
reduce  opportunities  to  commit  crime  by  group  action  and 
awareness,  and  reduce  the  desire  to  commit  crime  by  pro- 
viding positive  opportunities  in  the  community. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind  the  Community  Crime  Prevention 
Task  Force  adopted  its  standards.   While  all  of  them  are 
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important  tools  in  the  reduction  of  crime  in  our  com- 
munities, priorities  for  action  are: 

Standard  2.2  which  provides  for  emergency  services  for 
medical  emergencies  for  care  of  youth  in  emergency  situa- 
tions, temporary  care  for  mental  health  problems  and  ade- 
quate detoxification  facilities  for  both  alcohol  and  drug 
cases . 

Standard  1.2  creating  a  citizen  action  council.   The  council 
is  important  in  carrying  on  the  programs  suggested  in  2.5 
and  2.6  providing  increased  cooperation  and  coordination  in 
planning  and  implementing  specific  crime  prevention  programs 
and  in  increasing  understanding  between  law  enforcement  and 
the  community.   The  council  may  also  be  effective  in  imple- 
menting Standard  5.1  suggesting  increased  involvement  and 
communication  between  government  and  its  citizens. 

Standard  3.1,  suggesting  development  of  schools  as  community 
centers,  providing  community  services  from  a  location  more 
convenient  and  involved  with  peoples  daily  lives.   School 
programs  should  also  be  expanded  to  broaden  traditional 
school  rules,  including  a  wider  choice  in  curriculum,  alter- 
native educational  structures  and  continued  improvement  in 
educational  techniques  for  teaching  both  basic  skills  and 
human  values. 
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Standard  5 . 1-  addresses  the  need  for  specific  written  codes 
of  conduct  for  public  officials,  candidates  and  public 
employees,  including  the  possible  removal  of  office  for 
violations.   The  lack  of  confidence  in  government  has  in- 
creased over  the  past  years  till  many  people  see  their 
governments  more  as  monsters  out  to  "get  them"  than  as 
their  representatives  dedicated  to  serving  their  needs. 

Standards  6.1  and  6.2  mandate  the  adequate  funding  and  ready 
availability  of  alcohol  and  drug  education  and  treatment  pro- 
grams.  The  number  of  crimes  statistically  related  to  the  use 
of  alcohol  and  drugs  is  staggering. 
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CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT 
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COMMUNITY  CRIME  PREVENTION  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 
CHAPTER  1:   CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT 


GOAL:   Every  community  and  its  law  enforcement 

agencies  should  establish  programs  to  im- 
prove social  environments  and  thus  reduce 
opportunities  that  may  lead  to  criminal 
behavior. 


The  Community  Crime  Prevention  Task  Force  believes  that 
the  most  important  criterion  for  successfully  preventing 
crime  in  the  community  is  citizen  involvement,  and  we  have 
placed  high  priority  on  the  development  and  implementation 
of  these  standards  and  recommendations.   This  quotation 
from  a  book  on  Montana  history  sums  up  the  potential  ef- 
fectiveness of  citizen  action: 


"The  Committee  of  Safety  was  organized  [in  Silver 
Bow  County]  in  the  summer  of  1882,  when  the  fre- 
quency of  midnight  burglaries  and  the  assaults 
of  footpads  indicated  that  the  city  was  infested 
by  a  band  of  desperate  robbers ...  Some  two  hundred 
well  known  citizens  were  enrolled  as  members... 
Their  edict  was  promulgated,  warning  all  tramps 
and  vagrants  from  the  city,  and  the  roads  in  e\/ery 
direction  were  thronged  with  the  dangerous  classes, 
seeking  pastures  new  and  greener  fields!   Since 
then  nothing  has  occurred  to  call  the  committee 
into  action,  unless  it  is  true,  as  alleged,  that 
they  have  taken  hand  in  the  flogging  of  a  criminal."! 


The  responsibility  for  protecting  oneself  from  crime  must  lie 
with  every    citizen.   Organized,  active  citizen  participation 
on  all  levels  must  support  community  reform  and  crime  pre- 
vention activities.   In  many  communities,  local  governments 


History  Society  of  Montana,  History  of  Montana  1739-1885,  Warner, 
Beers  and  Company,  Chicago,  1885,  p.  949. 


and  local  enforcement  agencies  will  have  to  initiate  programs 
which  involve  citizens  and  provide  opportunity  for  action 
and  reform.   The  ultimate  success  of  these  efforts,  how- 
ever, will  lie  in  citizens'  willingness  to  assume  responsibil 
ity. 


Standard  1.1  asks  that  citizen  action  councils  be  estab- 
lished on  the  local  level  to  mobilize  citizens  in  organizing 
crime  prevention  activities.   Standard  1.2  aims  at  meeting 
communities'  needs  for  expanded  facilities  by  greater 
utilizing  churches  and  schools  for  community  resources. 
Recommendations  1-A  through  1-E  are  important  in  that  each 
describes  the  responsibility  of  segment  of  the  community 
in  planning  and/or  initiating  programs  to  increase  cit- 
izen involvement  and  prevent  crime.   Responsibility  is 
delegated  respectively  in  these  recommendations  to  local 
governments,  youth,  civic  and  community  service  groups, 
churches  and  religious  organizations  and  low-income  and 
mi  nori  ty  citizens. 


STANDARD  1 .1 


CITIZEN  ACTION  COUNCILS 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


In  modern-day  Montana,  the  role  of  the  citizen  is  often  one 
of  apathy  and  indifference.   The  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing laws  and  controlling  crime  has  been  left  almost  solely 
in  the  hands  of  local  law  enforcement  agencies.   PROBLEM : 
As  crime  continues  to  spiral  upward,  the  rei nvol vement  of 
citizens  is  badly  needed. 

The  task  force  believes  that  crime  prevention  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  citizens  of  a  community,  and  that  citizen 
action  councils  are  one  way  to  effectively  re-involve  cit- 
izens in  crime  control  efforts.   This  same  attitude  prevailed 
in  Montana's  Alder  Gulch,  when  citizens,  concerned  over 
more  than  a  hundred  unsolved  murders,  banded  together  to 
remedy  the  situation.   Law  enforcement  was  not  only  unrespon- 
sive to  the  problem  --  it  WAS  the  problem.   The  following 
waring  was  issued  on  September  19,  1865: 


"Whereas  divers  foul  crimes  and  outrages  against 
the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  in  Montana 
have  been  lately  committed,  and  whereas  the  power 
of  the  civil  authorities,  though  exerted  to  its 
full  extent,  is  frequently  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  commission  and  to  punish  the  perpetrators  there- 
of:  Now  this  is  to  warn  and  notify  all  whom  it  may 
concern  that  the  vigilance  committee,  composed  of 
the  citizens  of  this  territory,  have  determined  to 
take  this  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  to  inflict 
summary  punishment  upon  any  and  all  malefactors  in 
any  case  where  the  civil  authorities  are  unable  to 
enforce  the  proper  penalty  of  the  law."^ 


In  less  than  a  month,  32  road  agents  were  executed, 
murders  and  holdups  ceased. 


and    the 


Examples    of   modern    citizen    action    groups    in    Montana    that    have 
been    successful    in    accomplishing    change    are    the    Montana    Citizens 
for    Court    Improvement,    Women's    Political    Caucus,    Indian    Alliance, 
Montana    State    Low    Income    Organization     (MSLIO)    and    Gals    Against 
Smog    and    Pollution    (GASP). 


History  Society  of  Montana,   History  of  Montana,  Warner,  Beers  and 
Company,   Chicago,   1885,   p.   267. 


ommission  also  supports  the  estab- 
loral  governments,  and,  especial 


The  Local  bovernment  Study  lomm 

lishment  of  citizen  council',  by  iutdi  yuver  nenis,  arm,  especi 
lv  in  smaller  communities,  these  councils  should  adopt  crime 
prevention  as  a  part  of  their  overall  effort. 


STANDARD  1  .1 


NO  LATER  THAN  1978,  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  EACH 
MONTANA  COMMUNITY  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  A  CITIZEN 
ACTION  COUNCIL  TO  PLAN  AND  PROVIDE  LEADERSHIP 
FOR  CRIME  PREVENTION  ACTIVITIES  IN  THEIR 
COMMUNITY. 


IMPLEMENTATI ON 

Formation  of  a  citizen  action  council  should  be  inexpensive. 
Local  citizens  should  volunteer  their  time  and  law  enforce- 
ment and  government  officials  should  perform  liaison  and 
support  functions  as  a  part  of  their  duties.   Most  local 
governments  can  provide  a  meeting  room  free  of  charge. 
Secretarial  expenses  and  other  necessary  expenses  and  sup- 
plies should  be  paid  from  county  or  local  general  funds. 

1.  Local  government  leaders  should  seek  cooperation  from  the 
community  in  planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  citizen 
action  council. 

2.  The  plan  should  specify  that  members  be  a  cross  section 

of  the  community  representing  youth  organizations,  minority 
groups,  local  government  and  law  enforcement. 

3.  Activities  which  the  council  should  coordinate  include: 

(a)  collecting  information  which  will  "profile"  crime 
in  their  community. 

( b )  forming  a  liaison  with  their  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  improve  police-community  relations. 

(c)  continually  inviting  support  and  involvement  from 
the  community  through  publicity  campaigns  and  public 
education  programs. 

(d)  obtaining  materials  which  educate  the  community  about 
crime  prevention  and  arranging  for  their  distribution. 

(e)  seeki  ng  help  from  community  service  groups  and  other 
interested  citizens. 

(f)  assisting  law  enforcement  agencies  with  specific  crime 
prevention  activities. 

4.  Every  plan  should  require  that  the  established  programs 
be  evaluated  for  the  effect  that  they  have  upon  crime 
in  that  community. 

5.  Funding  sources.  Local:   County  and  local  general  funds. 


REFE RENCES 

Since  the  citizen  action  council  in  each  community  should 
provide  most  of  the  initiative  for  organizing  crime  preven- 
tion activities.   This  standard  is  closely  related  to  almost 
all  of  the  standards  and  recommendations  in  this  report.   It 
is  also  complemented  by  Police  Standard  8.1,  Courts  Standards 
9.5  and  10.2,  and  Corrections  Recommendation  7.3. 


COUNCIL  ACTION: 


Adopted 


STANDARD  1 .2 


COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


By  integrating  school  and  church  facilities  more  closely  into 
the  community,  we  believe  that  greater  resources  will  be  avail- 
able to  build  a  sense  of  community  and  reduce  alienation  among 
our  citizens.   PROBLEM:   Many  areas  of  Montana,  especially  small 
rural  areas,  have  limited  or  no  community  facilities.   Some 
larger  urban  areas  need  expanded  facilities.   This  standard 
addresses  the  necessity  to  use  facilities  such  as  churches, 
schools,  and  other  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  to  their 
max  i  mum  potential . 

Schools  and  churches  in  Montana's  early  days  were  the  only 
places  where  citizens  could  gather  in  large  groups.   In  fact, 
the  first  schoolhouse  was  established  at  Virginia  City  inthe 
Union  Church  ! 


STANDARD 


IN  ORDER  TO  EXPAND  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  IN  COMBATING 
CRIME,  NO  LATER  THAN  1980,  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS  AND 
OTHER  AGENCIES  IN  MONTANA  COMMUNITIES  SHOULD  MAKE 
THEIR  BUILDINGS,  FACILITIES,  AND  EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE 
FOR  APPROPRIATE  RECREATION   AND  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS, 
PUBLIC  FORUMS,  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  WIN  EN- 
COURAGE CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  COMMUNITY. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

County  or  local  funds  will  be  necessary  only  for  minimal 
expenses  such  as  additional  custodial  service.   This  cost 
should  be  less  than  that  required  to  construct  additional 
public  space  for  community  activities.   Taxfree  facilities 
can  contribute  much  to  their  communities  by  assuming  operating 
costs  of  space  provided  for  local  programs. 

1.  Churches,  schools,  and  other  agencies  should  inventory 
their  buildings,  facilities  and  equipment  to  determine 
what  can  be  further  utilized  by  the  community. 

2.  These  agencies  should  cooperate  with  their  local  govern- 
ment and/or  citizen  action  council  in  coordinating  the  use 
of  their  facilities. 

3.  If  necessary,  endorsement  for  using  these  facilities 
should  be  sought  from  the  legislature,  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and/or  other  state 
agencies  who  might  have  jurisdiction. 

4.  Funding  sources.   Local:   County  or  local  general  funds, 
private  funding  sources. 


REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  closely  related  to  CCP  Recommendations  6.3 
and  8.4  in  the  National  Advisory  Commission's  report  and  Stan- 
dard 3.1  in  this  report.   It  is  also  complemented  by  Corrections 
Standard  9.10. 


COUNCIL  ACTION: 


Adopted 
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RECOMMENDATION  1-A 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


PROBLEM:   As  public  services  become  more  numerous,  local 
governments  will  need  to  increase  citizen  involvement  and 
explore  new  methods  of  effectively  delivering  these  services. 
Most  recommendations  for  change  will  be  addressed  to  local 
governments,  and  since  the  largest  planning  agency  in  a 
community  is  its  local  government,  it  must  play  a  key  role 
in  initiating  and  supporting  crime  prevention  activities 
and  in  building  public  trust. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  that  local  government  can 
make  to  combat  crime  and  foster  public  trust  is  comprehen- 
sive planning.   Most  local  governments  have  access  to  the 
resources  and  technical  assistance  needed  for  planning.   By 
developing  goals  and  objectives  and  carefully  administering 
and  evaluating  its  activities,  local  governments  can  deliver 
their  services  more  efficiently. 

Various  units  of  local  govern ment should  initiate  a  variety  of 
crime  control  programs  appropriate  to  their  needs.   These 
might  include  surveys,  public  participation  programs  such  as 
Court  Volunteers,  "Government  for  a  Day",  law-enforcement 
ride-along  and  cadet  programs,  programs  educating  the  public 
about  crime  in  their  community,  and  community  improvement 
efforts.   Local  governments  should  also  enact  and  enforce 
local  ordinances  that  establish  minimum  security  standards 
for  all  new  construction  and  existing  commercial  structures, 
and  should  seek  to  initiate  street  1 i ghti nq  and  other  pro- 
grams in  physical  security  that  will  help  reduce  crime. 
Finally,  programs  should  be  established  in  consumer  fraud 
prevention. 

To  broaden  its  support  of  citizen  action  and  to  increase  the 
public's  trust  in  government,  local  governments  should  establish 
a  close  working  liaison  with  youth,  the  educational  system, 
churches  and  civic  groups,  and  all  citizens  and  citizen  groups 
who  are  promoting  community  reform. 

Local  government  should  also  encourage  citizen  participation 
by  creating  a  mechanism  to  keep  citizens  informed  of  its  pro- 
cesses and  decisions  and  to  hear  citizen  grievances;  it  should 
seek  to  improve  itself  by  annually  having  its  goals  and 
objectives  reviewed,  making  a  written  evaluation  available  to 
the  public,  and  utilizing  the  expertise  of  religious  and  civic 
groups  and  interested  citizens  in  local  government  improvement. 
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RECOMMENDATION  1 -A 

TO  INCREASE  CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT  AND  FOSTER  A 
SENSE  OF  COMMUNITY,  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  EACH 
MONTANA  COMMUNITY  SHALL  DEVELOP  SHORT-AND  LONG- 
RANGE  GOALS  TO  DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  PROGRAMS 
WHICH  WILL  REMOVE  ENVIRONMENTS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
THAT  ENCOURAGE  CRIME.   THESE  GOALS  AND  PLANS 
SHALL  BE  ANNUALLY  REVIEWED  AND  EVALUATED. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The  cost  of  local  government  activities  will  vary  broadly, 
depending  upon  the  activity.   Whenever  possible,  programs 
should  rely  on  volunteers  and  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able without  cost.   Local  governments  should  provide  the 
services  of  its  personnel  and  equipment,  as  much  as  possible 
to  keep  the  cost  of  developing  these  programs  down. 

1.  Local  governments,  including  law  enforcement,  and  citizen 
action  councils  should  cooperate  in  making  a  concentrated 
effort  to  systemize  crime  control  in  their  community  by 
developing  long-and  short-range  goals. 

2.  These  agencies  should  use  information  (on  activities 
that  have  been  successful)  from  other  communities. 

3.  All  activities  should  be  carefully  evaluated  for  their 
effect  upon  controlling  crime  and  restoring  peoples' 
confidence  in  their  local  government. 

4.  Funding  sources.   Local:   County  and  local  general  funds, 
private  nonprofit  clubs,  private  contributors. 

State:   Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Community 
Affairs,  and  other  state  departments.   Federal:   Federal 
grants  in  community  development,  housing  and  planning. 


PEFEPti 


111  is  recommendation  is 
through  1  -F,  2-A,  4-A, 
2.2,    2.5,    2.8,    4.1-4.3 


related    to    CCP    P.econimenda  t  i  oris    l-o 
5-A,    6-A    and    6-B,    and    CCP    Standards    2.1 
5.1-5.4,    and    6.2.       It    is    also    comple- 


mented 
9.1  . 


by  Police  Standard  6.3  and  Correction  Standards  1.5  and 


COUNCIL  ACTION: 


Adopted 
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RECOMMENDATION  1-B 


YOUTH 


ADOPTED 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 

We  believe  that  the  seeds  for  future  change  are  to  be  found  in 
young  citizens,  and  that  local  governments  and  adult  citizens 
should  involve  them  in  initiating  and  supporting  constructive 
change  in  their  community. 

PROBLEM:   In  most  communities,  the  greatest  energy  and  vital- 
ity are  found  in  its  young.   In  many  of  these  same  communi- 
ties, the  greatest  number  of  crimes  are  committed  by  juveniles 
And  so  our  concern  with  youth  involvement  is  two-fold.   Youth 
can  contribute  positively  to  crime  prevention  by  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  by  becoming  in- 
volved in  solving  local  problems;  at  the  same  time,  involve- 
ment in  these  activities  may  discourage  criminal  activity. 


A  variety  of  programs  can  be  initiated  to  involve  youth. 
California  has  introduced  a  program  call  Project  STOP  which 
both  educates  and  involves  students  in  crime  prevention. 
Junior  high  school  students  are  trained  to  teach  prevention 
classes  on  vandalism,  drug  abuse,  and  bike  theft  and  safety 
to  elementary  school  students.   Training  includes  a  manual 
entitled  "Juvenile  Justice  Manual",  discussion,  role-playing 
and  puppetry.   If  well-administered,  direct  exposure  to  local 
government  procedure  will  provide  youth  with  greater  under- 
standing of  its  problems  and  a  greater  awareness  of  the  alter- 
natives he  has  to  solving  problems  in  his  community.   Although 
such  programs  can  be  conducted  through  the  schools,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  local  government  and  its  citizens  to 
ensure  that  these  opportunities  are  available. 

An  important  resource  of  young  people  are  youth  organizations 
such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  Key  Club,  4-H,  etc.  Members 
of  these  organizations  can  develop  programs  to  provide  educa- 
tion and  experience  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  to  distri- 
bute pamphlets  and  fliers,  to  conduct  property  identification 
programs  and  surveys,  and  to  involve  youth  in  commun i ty- i mprove 
men t  pro j ects . 
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RECOMMENDATION  1-B 

TO  ENHANCE  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  IN  CRIME  PRE- 
VENTION, SCHOOLS,  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS,  CIVIC 
GROUPS,  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS,  AND  CITIZENS  OF  EACH 
MONTANA  COMMUNITY,  EITHER  S INGLY  OR  IN 
ACTION  GROUPS,  SHALL  IMPLEMENT  PROGRAMS  WHICH 
WILL  BOTH  PROVIDE  MONTANA  YOUTH  WITH  DIRECT  EX- 
POSURE TO  THE  PROCESSES  OF  LOCAL  AND  STATE 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEMS  AND  WHICH  WILL  IN- 
VOLVE THEM  IN  REDUCING  CRIME  IN  THE  COMMUNITY. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  cost  of  youth  activities  will  vary.   Volunteers  and 
facilities  which  are    available  at  no  or  little  cost  should 
be  used  whenever  possible.   Programs  should  be  introduced  and 
supported  by  local  school  systems,  mental  health  centers, 
youth  groups,  churches,  and  other  community  groups. 

1.  Appropriate  community  agencies  and  citizen  groups  should 
plan  crime  prevention  activities  involving  youth. 

2 .  Opportunities  for  youth  to  participate  in  the  planning 
as  well  as  the  implementation  of  these  activities  should 
be  provided. 

3.  Information  on  programs  which  have  been  successfully 

impl ementated  should  be  made  available  to  other  communities 
by  the  Division  of  Crime  Control. 

4.  Funding  sources.   Local:   County  and  local  general  fund, 
and  private  funding  sources,  such  as  United  Way. 

State:   Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services,  Department  of  Community  Affairs, 
and  the  Department  of  Institutions,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion.  Federal:   Federal  grants  in  youth  development. 


REFERENCES 

This,  recommendation  is  closely  related  to  CCP  Standards  3.2 
3.4  and  4.1-4.3.   It  is  also  related  to  CCP  Recommendations 
3-A  through  3-C  and  6-A  and  6-B.   It  is  complemented  by 
Police  Recommendation  8-A. 


COUNCIL  ACTION: 


Adopted 
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CIVIC  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  GROUPS 


ADOPTED 
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A  dramatic  example  of  an  effective  community  action  group  is 
The  Ant i -Crime  Crusade  in  Indianapolis.   The  folio  wing  is 
how  it  is  described  in  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society: 
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"The  organization,  which  has  no  dues,  no  membership  cards, 
no  minutes  and  no  bylaws,  now  involves  some  50,000  women, 
in  14  divisions...  It  has  sponsored  police  recruits.   It 
has  observed  the  operation  of  the  courts  and  publicized  their 
shortcomings.   It  has  helped  parole  officers  with  their  work. 
It  has  campaigned  for  pay  raises  for  policemen  and  formed 
block  clubs  to  improve  slum  neighborhoods.   This  list  is  only 
a  random  selection  of  the  crusade's  activities,  and  only  an 
indication  of  what  concerned  citizens  can  do.  "3 


RECOMMENDATION  1-C 

CIVIC  AND  SERVICE  GROUPS  IN  EVERY  MONTANA 
COMMUNITY  SHOULD  ACTIVELY  USE  THEIR  RESOURCES 
TO  INITIATE  AND  PROVIDE  LEADERSHIP  IN  COM- 
MUNITY REFORM,  SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTE  MATERIALS 
UPON  REQUEST,  AND  SPONSOR  COMMUNITY  AWARENESS 
PROGRAMS  IN  ORDER  TO  INVOLVE  CITIZENS  IN  REDUC- 
ING CRIME. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Citizen  action  councils  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
should  involve  local  service  groups  in  crime  prevention 
programs  suitable  to  their  overall  goals.   They  should 
also  coordinate  citizen  effort  so  that  expenses  are 
minimized,  duplication  is  reduced,  and  the  most  comprehen- 
sive programs  are  introduced. 

1.  Civic  and  community  service  groups  should  cooperate 
with  their  citizen  action  councils  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  order  to  determine  what 
needs  their  community  has  in  combatting  c-irre. 

2.  Civic  and  community  service  groups  should  plan  and 
initiate  programs  around  the  identified  needs. 

3.  In  developing  programs,  these  groups  should  seek  the 
expertise  of  organizations  and  communities,  who  have 
already  established  successful  programs. 

4.  Groups  should  coordinate  their  efforts  with  other 
private  groups  and  law  enforcements  to  ensure  as  wide 

a  variety  of  program  as  possible  and  to  avoid  Standard 
14.5. 


The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  1967,  pp.  ?90-?91 . 
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Funding  sources.   Local:   County  and  local  general  funds, 
funds  of  civic  and  service  groups.   United  Way,  community 
colleges  and  local  universities  and  their  student 
organizations. 

State:   Division  of  Community  Affairs  and  other  state 
departments.   Statewide  private  organizations  and  ser- 
vice groups,  Montana  committee  and/or  the  humanities. 
Federal:   The  Anti-Crime  Crusade  (mentioned  in  the  text) 
has  been  funded  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  expertise  to  communities  who  want  to 
establish  a  similar  program.   National  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
other  national  groups,  e.g.  Common  Cause,  Kiwanis,  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Club  could  publish  materials  or 
finance  programs  for  their  local  affiliates. 


REFERENCES 

This  recommendation  is  closely  related  to  any  standard  or  re 
commendation  in  this  report  which  discribes  crime  prevention 
activities  which  can  be  initiated  or  supported  by  civic  and 
community  service  groups.   It  is  supported  by  Corrections 
Recommendation  7.3  and  Corrections  Standard  14.5. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


Adopted 
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RECOMMENDATION  1-D 


CHURCHES  AND  RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


A  most  fundamental  role  of  the  churches  will  be  to  create 

a  climate  of  trust  between  people  by  continuing  to  support 

the  ideas  behind  community  involvement  and  concern  for  one 
another, 


Whether  i 

another 

community  respon 
sti  tuents . 


t  be  Catholic  or  Baha'i,  Methodist  or  Baptist,  or 
of  the  faiths  prevalent  in  America,  the  religious 
responds  strongly  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  con- 
There  are  over  1,000  churches  and  religious 


i  )  \j  \j  \j       \*  1 1  u  i  i*  m  t.  o   uiiu   i  u  i  i  y  i  \j   u  -> 

PROBLEM:   Churches  and  religious 


II  V.  J         U  IIU  iu..y 

ted    effort    to 
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organizations  in  Montana.  PROBLEM:  Churc 
organizations  should  make  a  more  concentra 
mobilize  their  resources  to  combat  crime. 

Religious  leaders  can  perform  a  variety  of  functions.   They 
can  use  their  influence  to  encourage  involvement  rather  than 
apathy,  and  they  can  stress  the  value  of  people  and  the  sense 
of  community. 

The  religious  community  should  evaluate  its  resources  for 
meeting  the  problems  that  cause  crime.   Can  they  make  their 
facilities  available  for  a  drug  clinic?   Use  part  of  their 
budget  to  feed  and  cloth  transients?   Conduct  workshops  in 
effective  parenting  or  human  value?   These  are  resources 
which  churches  could,  and  sometimes  do,  offer.   Many  other 
community  service  activities  should  be  explored. 

Churches  might  sponsor  volunteer  programs,  such  as  Big  Brother/ 
Sister  programs,  which  involve  their  constituents  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  in  solving  community  problems 
which  may  lead  to  criminal  behavior.   Public  awareness  pro- 
grams providing  information  on  the  criminal  justice  system, 
crime,  and  the  causes  of  crime  in  their  community  could  be 
conducted.   The  churches  could  also  initiate  and  support 
criminal  justice  and  community  reform  through  the  activities 
listed  above  as  well  as  through  establishing  a  liaison  with 
civic  groups  or  other  citizen  action  groups. 


RECOMMENDATION  1-D 

CHURCHES  IN  EACH  MONTANA  COMMUNITY  SHOULD  CON- 
TINUE TO  UTILIZE  THEIR  INFLUENCE  AND  CREDIBILITY 
TO  DEVELOP  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS,  SPONSOR  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS,  AND  TO  CREATE  A  CLIMATE  OF  TRUST.   THEY 
SHOULD  INITIATE  AND  SUPPORT  COMMUNITY  EFFORTS  TO 
IMPROVE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENTS  AND  OFFER  CONSTRUCTIVE 
OPPORTUNITIES  DESIGNED  TO  REDUCE  CRIME. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


The  cost  of  these  programs  should  be  minimized  by  in- 
volving citizens  as  volunteers.   Existing  facilities 
and  equipment  should  be  provided  by  local  governments, 
schools,  and  interested  community  groups.   Churches 
should  seek  the  support  and  involvement  of  their  constit 
uents 


1 


2. 

3. 

4. 


State:   Montana  Association  of  Churches,  Department  of 
Community  Affairs,  Department  of  Institutions,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  and  other 
state  departments.   Montana  Committee  for  the  Human- 
ities.  Federal:   National  Religious  organizations,  ACLU 


REFERENCES 

This  recommendation  is  closely  related  to  any  standard  or 
recommendation  in  this  report  describing  activities  which 
churches  and  religious  activities  can  initiate  or  support. 
It  is  complemented  by  CCP  Recommendations  8.1  and  8.3  in  the 
National  Advisory  Commission's  report  and  Corrections  Stan- 
dard 14.5. 


COUNCIL  ACTION: 


Adopted 
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RECOMMENDATION  1-E 
RECOMMENDATION  1-F 


LOW-INCOME  CITIZENS  (1-E) 
MINORITY  CITIZENS  (1-F) 


ADOPTED 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 

The  Indians,  who  were  regarded  as  savage  beasts  by  Montana 
settlers,  are  not  the  only  ethnic  minority  to  be  maligned 
and  discriminated  against.   Chinese  were  often  the  butt 
of  sadistic  jokes  and  "...Among  the  common  charges  against 
them  were  that  they  lived  in  filth  and  squalor,  defied  the 
laws  of  the  land,  kept  up  the  manners  and  customs  of  China 
were  addicted  to  opium,  and  could  never  become  citizens  or 
Christians."   We  often  overlook  the  important,  lasting 
contributions  which  were  made  by  the  Chinese,  the  Indians, 
other  ethnic  groups,  and  hardworking  men  and  womenwho  had 
few  material  resources. 


and 


PROBLEM: 


Low-income  and  minority  citizens  are  most  often 


victimized  by  crime, yet  their  involvement  in  crime  pre- 
vention efforts  is  minimal 


I  n  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a 


Free  Society,  The  President's 

of 


Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
states  that,  "One  of  the  most  neglected  subjects  in  the  study 
of  crime  is  its  victims...'"*   The  Commission  also  reports  that 
the  highest  victimization  rates  occur  amongst  low-income  re- 
sidents and  minorities.   In  addition,  the  offender  who  ends 
up  in  prison  is  "...likely  to  be  a  member  of  the  lowest  social 
and  economic  groups  in  the  country,  poorly- educated  and  perhaps 
unempl oyed ... "5 

Clearly  there  is  a  need  to  improve  the  environments  of  low- 
income  and  minority  residents.   It  is  the  responsibility  of 
low-income  and  minority  leaders  as  well  as  local  government  to 
establish  programs  in  their  community  which  are  directed  to- 
ward that  end.   Programs  should  be  established  or  expanded 
which  will  provide  better  housing,  better recreati onal  facilities, 
increased  employment  opportunities,  assistance  in  family  planning, 
increased  opportunities  to  improve  the  quality  of  family  life 
and  improve  counseling,  health,  and  legal  services.  Priorities 
and  direction  for  these  programs  must  come  from  low-income  and 
minorities  if  they  are  to  be  effective. 


The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice,  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  1967,  p. 38  . 
Ibid.,  p.  44  . 
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Attention  should  be  directed  towards  community  understanding 
of  low-income  environments  and  minority  culture.   In  River- 
side, California,  police  oflicers  who  patrol  the  barrio 
participate  in  a  course  on  Mexican-American  culture  which 
consists  of  ten  four-hour  sessions  and  then  spend  a  period 
of  time  living  in  a  "total  immersion  experience"  with  a 
Mexican-American  family.   The  officers  are  learning  that 
"...a  few  unmanageabl es  do  not  represent  a  community  and  tha 
we  do  have  many  friends,  people  who  need  us,  in  the  barrio." 
Similar  programs  could  be  expanded  to  include  other  areas  of 
local  government  and  low-income  and  other  minority  groups. 
At  the  same  time,  low-income  and  minority  peoples  must  also 
understand  and  take  part  in  the  community. 

Programs  should  also  be  initiated  which  will  help  low-income 
and  minority  residents  learn  to  protect  themselves  and  each 
other  from  crime.   Examples  are  better  street  lighting, 
neighborhood  watch,  improved  police-community  relationships 
and  better  security. 

Local  and  state  governments,  civic  groups,  churches  and  schools, 
and  representatives  of  low-income  and  minority  groups  should 
introduce  changes  which  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  their 
community  and  lead  to  better  communication  between  law  enforce- 
ment and  its  citizens. 


RECOMMENDATION  1-E 


LEADERS  OF  LOW-INCOME  GROUPS  IN  MONTANA  COMMUNI 
TIES,  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS,  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
GROUPS  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  A  LIAISON  TO  PROMOTE 
COMMUNITY  UNDERSTANDING  OF  LIFE  IN  A 
ENVIRONMENT,  REDUCE  THE  INCIDENCE  OF 
LOW  INCOME  AREAS  AND  TROVIDE  GREATER 
IMPROVE  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING. 


LOW-INCOME 
CRIME  IN 
RESOURCES  TO 


RECOMMENTATION  1-F 

LEADERS  OF  MINORITY  CITIZEN  GROUPS  IN  MONTANA 
COMMUNITIES,  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  COMMUNITY 
ACTION  GROUPS  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  A  LIAISON  TO  PRO- 
MOTE COMMUNITY  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THEIR  CULTURE,  RE- 
DUCE THE  INCIDENCE  OF  CRIME  AND  PROVIDE  GREATER 
RESOURCES  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  STATUS,  AND  THEIR  STAN- 
DARDS OF  LIVING. 


Ferguson,  R.  Fred,  "Policemen:   Agents  of  Change",  Crime 
Prevention  Review,  Volume  2,  Number  3,  Attorney  General 
Office:   Sacramento,  April  1975. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

Some  programs  will  need  more  money  than  is  available  at  the 
local  levels.   The  community  should  use  volunteers  and  exist- 
ing community  facilities  whenever  possible.   But  in  instances 
where  better  housing  or  employment  opportunities  are  sought, 
on  a  large  scale,  special  legislative  appropriations  or 
federal  funds  should  be  necessary,  e.g.  Head  Start,  CETA, 
FHA,  HEW,  etc.   The  expense  of  some  programs,  such  as  improv- 
ing polo ce/communi ty  relations,  will  be  minimal,  since  peace 
officers  should  assume  responsibility  for  this  as  part  of 
their  regu 1  a  r  duties. 


1 
2 

3 

4 


State:   Governor's  Office,  Department  of  Justice,  D.C.A. 
Department  of  Education,  MSLIO,  HRDC,  Mental  Health 
Centers,  Montana  Indian  Alliance,  Department  of  Institu- 
tions, Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services, 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  and  other  state  depart- 
ments.  Federal:   Federal  grants. 


REFERENCES 

These  recommendations  are  related  to  any  CCP  standard  or 
recommendation  which  sets  forth  crime  prevention  activities 
which  low-income  and/or  minority  citizens  can  initiate  or 
support.   They  are  complemented  by  Corrections  Recommendation 
11.11. 


COUNCIL  ACTION: 


Both  recommendations  adopted 
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COMMUNITY 


HELP 


SERVICES 


COMMUNITY  CRIME  PREVENTION  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 
CHAPTER  II:   COMMUNITY  HELP  SERVICES 


GOAL:   Every  community  and  its  local  government 
should  provide  services  which  are  avail- 
able at  all  times  to  assist  its  citizens 
and  those  temporarily  in  the  community 
in  times  of  need. 


By  building  solidarity  in  a  community  and  by  increasing 
citizen  confidence  in  solving  their  own  problems,  the 
availability  of  resources  in  a  community  helps  determine 
how  effectively  it  can  control  crime.   Services  are  more 
numerous  and  sophisticated  than  they  used  to  be.   When  Mon- 
tana Territory  was  first  being  settled,  state  and  federal 
services  were  unheard  of  in  growing  communities.   Existing 
services  were  voluntary,  narrow  in  scope,  and  devoted  to 
solving  local  problems.   An  example  was  the  Ladies  Aid  Soci 
ety,  which  was  organized  at  Helena  in  December,  1868.   Its 
efforts  to  raise  money  and  gather  food  and  clothing  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  poor  were  significant 
in  their  time. 


Now  we  have  public  welfare,  unemployment  compensation,  family 

planning  and  a  number  of  other  government  and  local  services 

which  provide  assistance.   The  number  and  size  of  available 

services  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  we  are  faced  with  a  set 

of  new  problems.   Often  these  services  are  cumbersome  and 

badly  coordinated.   Communities  need  to  develop  more  of 

their  own  resources  and  to  take  more  responsibilities  for 

state  and  federal  funding  to  ensure  that  those  who  really 

need  services  benefit. 
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This  chapter  addresses  a  diversity  of  potential  and  exist- 
ing resources  which  can  be  expanded  or  developed.   In  many 
areas,  the  major  problem  is  lack  of  public  awareness  about 
existing  services.   Standard  2.1  requests  that  county 
governments  inventory  their  resources  and  make  the  in- 
ventory available  to  the  public. 

The  need  for  training  in  emergency  medical  services  and 
facilities  in  some  communities,  such  as  detoxification  centers 
and  temporary  foster  homes,  is  addressed  by  standard  2.2. 
Since  contacting  emergency  services  can  be  a  problem  in  loca- 
tion where  communication  is  decentralized,  standard  2.3  pro- 
poses that  local  communities  take  steps  to  adopt  the  univer- 
sal emergency  number,  911.   Another  problem  faced  by  many 
communities  is  a  lack  of  programs  which  are  prepared  to 
handle  offenders  diverted  from  criminal  justice  processing. 
Standard  2.4  recommends  that  programs  be  established  or 
adapted  to  meet  this  need.   Standard  2.5  and  2.6  discuss  the 
roles  that  law  enforcement  and  the  community  play  in  mobil- 
izing crime  prevention  activities  and  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  positive  law  enforcement/community  relations  in 
building  community  support.   A  request  for  the  state  to 
draw  up  a  standard  building  security  code  for  local  govern- 
ments is  made  in  Standard  2.7. 


The  remainder  of  this  chapter  consists  of  three  recommenda 
tions  about  services  which  we  think  will  help  state  and 
local  governments  and  their  citizens  prevent  crime. 
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Recommendation  2-A  endorses  the  establishment  of  crisis 
centers  and  Recommendation  2-B  urges  that  programs  be 
developed  to  prevent  consumer  fraud.   Incentive  for  having 
people  mark  their  valuable  property  items  is  provided  for 
in  Recommendation  2-C  by  requesting  insurance  companies  to 
provide  lower  dividends  for  clients  who  mark  their  valuables 
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STANDARD  2.1 
INVENTORY  OF  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  AMENDFD 

ADOPTED 

TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 

A  variety  of  human  services  and  resources  are  available  to 
Montana  citizens  on  both  state  and  local  levels.   County 
commissioners  and  other  community  leaders  are  becoming 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  coordination  and  more  effi- 
cient delivery  of  existing  services.   (The  county  commissioners 
have  formed  a  five-member  Human  Services  Steering  Committee 
through  the  Montana  Association  of  Counties).   PROBLEM: 
Information  regarding  community  resources  in  most  Montana 
cities  and  towns  is  diverse  and  uncoordinated.   The  average 
citizen  does  not  know  what  human  services  are  available  in 
the  surrounding  area;  or  if  known,  he  or  she  may  be  unaware 
of  the  potential  resources  offered  by  the  expertise  of  in- 
dividual citizens  or  of  the  services  offered  in  nearby  communi- 
ties or  by  state  and  federal  offices.   There  is  generally  no 
referral  service  where  citizens  may  receive  information 
about  all  available  services. 

In  order  for  Montana  citizens  to  plan  for  resources  not  pre- 
sently available  and  to  use  existing  services  to  their  full 
potential,  they  must  know  of  them  and  how  they  are  best 
utilized.   If  these  services  are  inventoried  ,  catalogued  and 
kept  up-to-date  a  valuable  tool  will  be  provided.   Community 
leaders  can  use  it  to  consolidate  services  and  to  determine 
what  new  services  the  community  might  require.   Laymen  can 
refer  to  it  in  order  to  contact  services  or  as  an  information 
base  to  participate  in  the  planning  of  new  resources. 

An  example  of  a  community  resource  inventory  in  Montana  is 
the  Health  and  Welfare  Resource  Guide  which  is  published 
by  the  Department  of  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Montana 
and  lists  health  and  welfare  resources  in  Missoula. 


STANDARD  2. 1 


NO  LATER  THAN  1978,  EACH  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  IN 
MONTANA  SHALL  BE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  PREPARING  AND 
PERIODICALLY  UPDATING  AN  INVENTORY  OF  EXISTING 
RESOURCES  IN  ITS  AREA.   ONCE  AN  INVENTORY  OF 
COMMUNITY  SOCIAL  SERVICES  IS  COMPLETED,  THE 
INFORMATION  SHOULD  BE  AVAILABLE  AT  LOCATIONS 
WHICH  ARE  CENTRAL  TO  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  COM- 
MUNITY. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

If  the  inventory  is  conducted  by  schools,  community  ser- 
vice groups,  or  other  volunteer  groups,  the  cost  should 
be  minimal.   The  major  expense  will  be  for  secretarial 
services  and  publishing.   Local  governments  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce  should  provide  some  of  these  services  with- 
out charge.   Additional  funding  can  be  sought  from  the 
sources  listed  above. 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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ation  of  County  Commissioners  should 
overnments  to  immediately  begin  an 
uman  services  and  resources  available 
lieges,  high  school  classes,  or 
be  responsible  for  completing  the 

should  contact  the  Division  of 
in  the  Governor's  Office  to  determine 

their  area  are  already  inventoried. 
Id  be  catalogued  and  made  available 
as  the  local  courthouse,  crisis 
of  Commerce  and  other  locations, 
these  efforts  must  receive  the  sup- 
f  local  governments  and  citizens 

Local:   Special  Appropriation  from 
County  Welfare  Department,  Local 


State:   Montana  Association  of  Counties,  Department 
of  Community  Affairs,  Department  of  Health  and  Environ- 
mental Sciences,  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Servi  ces . 


REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  complemented  by  Corrections  Standard  3.1 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


This  standard  was  clarified  by  inserting 
the  word  "social"  between  the  words  com- 
munity services  and  was  then  adopted. 
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STANDARD  ?.?. 


EMERGENCY  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


Emergency  care  has  changed  drastically  since  the  nineteenth 
century.   Health  care  and  protection  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  is  much  more  comprehensive.   Care  used  to  be  given 
onl y  in  crisis  situations;  now  we  are  beginning  to  try  to 
prevent  unnecessary  crises  from  happening. 

In  order  to  provide  the  best  possible  emergency  care,  com- 
munity leaders  should  arrange  to  offer   training  in  emer- 
gency medical  services  to  ambulance  drivers  and  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  should  utilize  the  community's  human  and 
financial  resources  to  provide  special  facilities  and  treat- 
ment to  its  citizens  in  crisis  situations.   PROBLEM:   Mon- 
tana communities  frequently  lack  trained  personnel  and 
facilities  for  delivering  emergency  medical  services. 

The  intent  of  this  standard  is  partly  to  encourage  communities 
to  establish  Emergency  Medical  Systems  Councils  comprised  of 
local  doctors  and  other  community  representatives  which  would 
supervise  and  coordinate  emergency  medical  treatment,  includ- 
ing training  programs,  on  the  local  level.   Upon  request,  the 
state  Department  of  Health  will  provide  assistance  in  setting 
up  the  councils  and  in  obtaining  resources  and  curriculum 
materials  for  training. 


This  standard  also  addresses  the  problem  of  provi 
facilities  for  people  who  would  otherwise  be  jail 
in  a  crisis  situation  with  no  place  to  go.   PROBLEM: 
ties  do  not  have  facilities  other  than  ja i 1 s  for 
runaways,  angry  spouses,  and  other  emergency  situ 
sequently,  the  burden  for  this  care  lies  on  law  e 
For  example,  the  problems  of  a  juvenile  who  is  in 
who  is  potentially  a  troublemaker,  are  sometimes 
by  an  unhappy  home  situation.   He  or  she  frequent 
place  to  seek  refuge  while  waiting  placement  in  a 
or  while  problems  at  home  are    being  worked  out. 
ities  are  also  unavailable  for  juveniles  who  are 
tained  for  trial  or  who  have  been  apprehended  as 
are  waiting  to  be  sent  home. 


ding  temporary 
ed  or  trapped 

Often  communi- 
detoxification, 
ations ;  con- 
nf orcement . 

troubl e ,  or 

aggravated 
ly  has  no 

foster  home 
Often  facil- 
being  de- 
runaways  and 


Short-term  care  for  youths  and  adults  in  any  emergency  situa- 
tion should  be  provided.   Except  for  larger  Montana  communi- 
ties which  can  afford  to  build  a  home  for  this  purpose,  most 
communities  will  need  to  utilize  private  homes.   Local  govern- 
ments should  seek  out  and  list  those  citizens  who  are  willing 
to  provide  temporary  care  to  people  who  are  in  need.   Since 
emergency  situations  can  occure  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night,  the  information  from  this  list  should  be  at  the  crisis 
center  and  other  places  where  it  will  be  available  on  a  24- 
hour  basis. 
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In  instances  where  people  suffering  from  mental  problems  or 
abuse  of  drugs  or  alcohol  are  or  may  be  violent,  private 
homes  should  not  be  used.   A  special  facility,  perhaps  locat- 
ed at  the  hospital  as  is  done  in  Billings,  should  be  provid- 
ed, and  trained  volunteers  should  be  available  to  provide 
personal  care  and  short-term  counseling  when  small  communi- 
ties should  seek  the  cooperation  of  other  nearby  counties 
and  communities  to  make  these  services  financially  feasible. 
Where  appropriate,  emergency  facilities  outreach  programs 
and  mental  health  centers  to  ensure  adequate  treatment  and 
follow-up  care  of  its  citizens. 


STANDARD  2.2 

NO  LATER  THAN  1980,  EACH  MONTANA  COMMUNITY  SHALL 
INDIVIDUALLY,  OR  IN  CONTRACT  WITH  OTHERS,  PROVIDE 
AN  ADEQUATE  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES  SYSTEM  AND 
ADEQUATE  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES  FOR  EMERGENCY 
YOUTH  CARE,  DETOXIFICATION  FROM  ALCOHOL  OR  DRUGS, 
TEMPORARY  DETAINMENT  OF  PEOPLE  WITH  MENTAL  HEALTH 
PROBLEMS,  AND  OTHER  SITUATIONS  ARISING  WHICH  DEMAND 
EMERGENCY  CARE. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


4. 


Commun 
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i ty  leaders  should  contact  the  Department  of  Health 
er  to  obtain  information  and  assistance  in  setting 
rgency  Medical  Services  Councils  and/or  EMS  Train- 

ity  leaders  should  seek  the  assistance  of  its 

ns  in  providing  temporary  emergency  care  and  facil- 

for  youth,  and  adults  in  short-term  crisis  situa- 

ity  leaders  should  immediately  arrange  to  provide 
ties  and  treatment  for  detoxification  and  for 
ncy  mental  health  problems.   Information  can  be 
ed  by  contacting  the  Department  of  Institutions, 
g  Sources.   We  strongly  recommend  that  the  legisla- 
llocate  revenue  from  state  liquor  taxes  to  the 
ment  of  Institutions  for  the  construction  of 
fi cation  centers.   (See  CCP  6.2). 


State:   Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Department  of 
Institutions,  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services.   Federal: 
Consult  the  Guide  to  Local  Government  Financing  distributed 
to  local  government  officials  by  the  League  of  Cities  and 
Towns . 
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REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  closely  related  to  Community  Crime  Prevention 
Standards  ?  .  4  ,  6.1,  6.2,  6.5,  and  7.3.   It  also  relates  to 
CCP  Recommendation  4.2  in  the  NAC  '  s  report. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


Adopted 
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STANDARD  2.3 


UNIVERSAL  EMERGENCY  TELEPHONE  NUMBER  A M F N  D  F  D 

ADOPTED 

TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 

As  the  territory  of  Montana  was  gradually  settled,  communica- 
tions among  communities  remained  difficult.   In  the  1860's, 
stage  travel  between  Virginia  City  and  Helena  took  12-13 
hours.   The  first  government  mail  route  was  established  in 
Montana  in  1864  and  "...the  recipients  cheerfully  paid  $1 
in  gold  for  each  piece  of  mail  coming  or  going,  at  intervals 
unknown  to  the  public  or  the  service."   In  short,  the  avail- 
ability of  communication  was  costly  and  unpredictable.   Out 
of  necessity,  communities  relied  on  a  self-sufficient  system 
of  emergency  communication.   In  contrast,  we  are  currently 
examining  the  possibility  of  a  relatively  expansive  emergency 
communication  system  called  the  911  system. 

Montana  communities  who  have  adopted  or  are  adopting  the  911 
system  include  Billings,  Glendive,  Conrad,  and  Missoula. 
Although  Great  Falls  has  not  adopted  the  911  number,  it  has 
centralized  its  emergency  communications,  which  is  prere- 
quisite to  adopting  a  universal  emergency  telephone  number. 
PROBLEM :   Lack  of  an  emergency  services  communication  system 
in  Montana  can  lessen  the  efficiency  with  which  these  services 
are  dispatched  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

In  light  of  its  potential  benefits  to  Montana,  especially 
the  rural  areas,  community  leaders,  citizen  action  councils, 
and  emergency  service  personnel  should  explore  the  need  for 
a  universal  emergency  number  in  their  community  and  implement 
the  "911"  system  (which  is  supported  by  the  National  Bell 
Telephone  System)  wherever  possible. 

In  some  communities,  this  will  be  easier  and  less  costly  to 
achieve  than  in  others.  However,  in  most  instances  the  ad- 
vantages outweight  the  disadvantages  in  that  the  911  system 
provides  an  easy  number  to  remember  and  dial,  offers  faster 
access  to  emergency  services,  promotes  citizen  involvement, 
benefits  travelers  and  new  residents,  and  provides  trained 
personnel  to  answer  calls. 

STANDARD  2.3 

IN  ORDER  TO  DISPATCH  EMERGENCY  SERVICES,  IN- 
CLUDING LAW  ENFORCEMENT,  MORE  EFFICIENTLY  TO 
BOTH  RURAL  AND  URBAN  AREAS,  NO  LATER  THAN 
1980,  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  EACH  MONTANA  COM- 
MUNITY SHALL  BEGIN  STEPS  TO  CENTRALIZE  THLIR 
COMMUNICATION  FACILITIES  AND  COOPERATE  WITH 
THEIR  LOCAL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  OR  COOPERATIVE 
IN  ADOPTING  A  FREE  UNIVERSAL  EMERGENCY  TELE- 
PHONE NUMBER. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

The  implementation  of  this  standard  may  be  expensive.   To 
lessen  the  expense,  telephone  companies  and  cooperatives 
should  help  finance  the  switch  to  a  central  dispatching 
facility.   Local  law  enforcement  agencies,  fire  departments, 
and  other  emergency  agencies  should  also  contribute  money 
and  personnel.   Additional  funding  and  assistance  can  be 
sought  from  the  sources  listed  above.   Savings  in  long  run 
costs  and  improved  efficiency  of  service  are  ample  justifi- 
cations for  implementing  the  standard. 

1.  Local  government  and  other  community  leaders  should 
begin  by  developing  a  plan  for  centralizing  their  dis- 
patching facilities,  including  law  enforcement,  fire, 
and  emergency  medical  services.   Technical  assistance 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Communication  Divis- 
on  of  the  State  Department  of  Administration. 

2.  Local  government  and  other  community  leaders  must  ini- 
tiate and  maintain  contact  with  their  local  telephone 
companies  or  cooperatives  in  order  to  adopt  universal 
emergency  telephone  numbers.   Again,  assistance  is 
available  at  the  Communication  Division. 

3.  The  support  of  local  citizens,  community  leaders  and 
telephone  companies  and  cooperatives  on  state  and  local 
levels  is  essential  to  implementing  this  standard. 

4.  Funding  source.   Local:   Mill  levy,  general  fund. 

State  and  Federal:   Communication  Division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Administration,  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Federal  Funds.   Private  foundations  also  may  provide 
grants . 


REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  complemented  by  Police  Standard  6.2. 


COUNCIL  ACTION: 


Because  it  was  felt  numbers  other  than 
"911"  may  possibly  be  used,  the  standard 
was  amended  to  read  "a  free  universal" 
in  place  of  "911".   The  standard  was  then 
adopted  as  amended. 
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STANDARD  2.4 


ADULT  AND  JUVENILE  DIVERSION  PROGRAMS 


ADOPTED 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 

Diversion  is  defined  to  be  the  processing  of  an  offender 
into  an  alternate  program  outside  of  the  justice  system 
between  the  time  of  identification  (through  arrest  or 
the  service  of  a  summons  or  citation)  and  adjudication. 
It  is  practiced  informally  in  most  Montana  communities. 
PROBLEM :   There  are  no  guidelines  for  the  process  of 
diversion;  therefore,  much  of  the  decision-making  is  left 
to  the  individual  discretion  of  law  enforcement  and  county 
attorneys.   In  addition,  communities  do  not  have  sufficient 
programs  which  offer  alternatives  to  criminal  justice  pro- 
cessing.  An  example  of  a  particularly  effective  program 
is  CYRP  (Community  Youth  Responsibility  Program)  in  East 
Palo  Alto,  California.   The  purpose  of  the  project  is  two- 
fold: 

1)  To  reduce  crime  by  involving  the  community 
in  preventing  crime  by  juveniles  and 

2)  To  establish  and  operate  a  community  youth 
responsibility  program. 

CYRP  is  governed  by  a  board  of  directors,  and  hearings 
are  held  by  a  community  panel  made  up  of  citizens.   The 
youth  and  his  parents  must  be  present,  as  well  as  the  youth 
guidance  supervisor  and  the  panel  reporter  who  has  studied 
the  case.   The  youth  may  be  discharged.   If  not,  he  or  she 
will  participate  for  a  number  of  months  in  a  CYRP  program, 
such  as  a  tutorial  one,  or  work  for  a  nonprofit  organization 
Often  he  will  help  an  elderly  person  who  needs  work  around 
the  home.   CYRP  also  has  a  counseling  component  in  order 
to  "...deal  with  the  entire  individual  and  as  much  of  his 
lifestyle  as  possible." 

Another  important  aspect  of  CYRP  is  youth  involvement. 
Youth  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  on  the  panel, 
and  they  work  for  the  project  as  work/study  students  from 
local  colleges.   Since  CYRP  is  based  upon  community  in- 
volvement and  flexibility,  its  cost  is  minimal  and  parts 
of  the  program  could  be  easily  adapted  to  Montana. 

Harold  Hanser,  county  attorney  in  Yellowstone  County, 
has  implemented  a  formal,  pilot  diversion  program  for 
adults  and  juveniles  which  is  partially  funded  by  the 
Board  of  Crime  Control.   To  help  ensure  its  success,  it 
includes  intensive  screening  of  potential  participants, 
extensive  counseling  services  and  thorough  follow-up 
procedures . 
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Examples  of  diversion  programs  include: 

a.  programs  for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 

b.  employment  programs 

c.  recreation  programs 

d.  education  programs 

e.  family  and  individual  counseling  services 

f.  attention  homes  and  foster  homes 

g.  summer  employment,  recreation  and  education 

programs 


STANDARD  2.4 


NO  LATER  THAN  1980,  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  EACH 
MONTANA  COMMUNITY  SHOULD  ASSESS  THE  POSSIBILITY 
OF  DEVELOPING  AN  EFFECTIVE  DIVERSION  PROCESS 
BY  DETERMINING  WHAT  RESOURCES  ARE  AVAILABLE 
AND  BY  PLANNING  FUTURE  RESOURCES  FOR  PROGRAMS 
TO  WHICH  JUVENILE  AND  ADULT  OFFENDERS  CAN  BE 
DIVERTED.   PROGRAMS  SHALL  BE  BASED  ON  COM- 
MUNITY NEED  AND  MAY  BE  PROVIDED  BY  INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNITIES  OR  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER 
GOVERNMENT  AND  NONGOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

In  many  instances,  facilities  for  "diverting"  offenders 
exist  in  the  community  but  they  are  not  utilized  as  such. 
The  greatest  expense  will  be  in  coordinating  these  pro- 
grams and  in  expanding  them  when  necessary.   Some  pro- 
grams, such  as  Big  Brother/Sister  are  volunteer  and  are 
inexpensive  to  implement.   If  additional  programs  need 
to  be  funded,  funding  can  be  sought  from  the  sources 
1  i  s  t  e  d  . 

1.  Local  government  officials,  especially  law  enforcement 
and  the  courts,  should  meet  and  cooperate  in  developing 
guidelines  for  diversion. 

2.  Local  government  officials  should  examine  existing  pro- 
grams in  their  area  to  which  offenders  can  be  diverted 
and,  if  needed,  expand  them  to  include  adequate  treat- 
ment and  follow-up  of  diverted  offenders. 

3.  In  areas  where  programs  are  lacking,  local  governments 
should  utilize  available  resources  to  establish  programs 
For  technical  assistance,  contact  the  Department  of 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  or  the  Department 

of  Justice. 

4.  These  programs  need  the  support  of  citizens,  local 
government  officials,  schools,  churches,  local  employ- 
ment services,  local  businessmen,  and  all  human  ser- 
vice agencies  and  programs. 
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Funding  sources.   Local:   Appropriation  from  the  general 
fund,  United  Way,  local  parks  and  recreation  programs, 
non-profit  community  groups,  e.g.,  Kiwanis,   State  and/ 
or  Federal:   Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Department  of  Institutions, 
Governor's  Office,  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  Office  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Gam< 


Federal  Funds 


Consult  the  Guide  to  Local  Government 


Financing,  available  at  local  government  offices 


REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  closely  related  to  CCP  Standards  2.1,  2.2, 
and  7.3,  Courts  Standards  2.1  and  2.2,  Corrections  Standards 
3.1  and  3.3.   It  is  also  supported  by  NAC-CCP  Standards  3.1 
and  3.8. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


Adopted 
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STANDARD  2. 5 


ROLE  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  IN  COMBATTING  CRIME 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


Although  the  concept  of  crime  prevention  as  we  know  it  is  re- 
latively modern,  in  at  least  one  instance,  the  Territory  of 
Montana  and  its  settlers  put  it  into  practice.   The  first 
community  crime  prevention  program  --  a  militia  organization 
comparable  to  our  National  Guard  --  was  organized  in  the  winter 
of  1866-7,  by  A cti ng  G overnor  Thomas  F.  Meagher.   Fearing  a 
Sioux  uprising  following  the  murder  of  John  Bozeman,  the 
governor  issued  a  call  for  600  volunteers.   Few  responded  and 
the  threatened  Sioux  invasion  never  materialized.   The  first 
militia  later  became  the  Montana  Volunteer  Militia.   Their 
purpose?   To  prevent  the  crime  of  murder  by  Indians! 
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aw  enforcement  in  crime  prevention  is  two-fold, 
responsible  for  establishing  or  strongly  support- 
to  reduce  crime.   Examples  include  Operation 
n,  which  is  almost  always  located  in  a  police 

sheriff's  office;  helping  to  establish  build- 
codes;  and  conducting  security  inspections, 
nt  should  also  be  able  to  provide  assistance 
n  efforts  to  determine  specific  problem  crimes 
ities  for  their  reduction.   It  should  also 
ting  crime  prevention  education  programs  Tor 
ice  groups,  youth  groups  and  schools,  commercial 
s,  and  other  interested  citizens.   Helena  and 
examples  of  Montana  communities  which  have  crime 
reaus  or  personnel  trained  in  crime  prevention. 


STANDARD  2.5 


EVERY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCY  SHALL,  IN  CONJUNC- 
TION WITH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  ITS  CITIZEN  ACTION 
COUNCIL,  IDENTIFY  SPECIFIC  CRIME  PROBLEMS  IN  ITS 
IMMEDIATE  AREA  AND  DEVELOP  POSITIVE  PROGRAMS  TO 
REDUCE  THOSE  PARTICULAR  CRIMES. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  cost  of  these  programs  should  be  minimal.   Their  success 
relies  strongly  on  voluntary  citizen  participation  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  should  initiate  and  support  these  pro- 
grams as  a  part  of  their  regular  duties. 

1.  Local  law  enforcement  officials  should  identify  the 
specific  crimes  most  common  to  their  community,  become 
familiar  with  methods  of  their  control,  and  initiate 
techniques  to  prevent  them. 

2.  Local  law  enforcement  officials  should  take  steps  to 
become  aware  of  actions  which  most  effectively  prevent 
crime,  and  they  should  develop  public  awareness  pro- 
grams and  provide  assistance  to  schools,  churches,  and 
other  community  groups  in  developing  and  presenting  such 
programs . 

3.  Law  enforcement  officials  should  encourage  and  cooperate 
with  schools  in  presenting  information  on  criminal  law 
and  crime  prevention. 

4.  Law  enforcement  officials  should  cooperate  with  other 
local  government  leaders  in  developing  building  security 
codes  and  should  conduct  security  inspections  on  request 

5.  Funding  sources.   Local:   General  Fund.   Local  School 
Districts,  Local  Civic  Groups,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc. 

State:   Department  of  Justice. 
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REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  closely  related  to  CCP  standards  2.6  and  3.4 
and  Recommendation  9.6  in  the  National  Advisory  Commission's 
CCP  volume. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


Adopted 
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STANDARD  2.6 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT/COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


In  large  part,  citizens  evaluate  their  peace  officers  through 
person-to-person  contacts  between  themselves  and  law  enforce- 
ment and  through  the  understanding  that  they  have  of  the  functions 
that  law  enforcement  performs  in  their  community.   Growing 
concern  with  the  relationship  between  peace  officers  and  the 
community  was  evident  in  Montana  at  six  Police/Community  Re- 
lations Seminars  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Crime  Control 
in  the  spring  of  1975.   PROBLEM:   Law  enforcement  personnel 
in  many  Montana  communities  lack  funding,  community  support, 
and  the  training  needed  to  improve  police-community  relations. 

Law  enforcement  funding  depends  upon  public  support.   Train- 
ing to  enhance  law  enforcement/community  relations  is  essential. 
Since  citizens  feel  more  responsive  toward  a  police  or  sheriff's 
department  with  which  they  feel  a  relationship,  it's  important 
that  peace  officers  know  how  to  involve  citizens  by  establish- 
ing informal  and  formal  contact.   Law  enforcement  personnel 
can  sponsor  open  houses,  concerts  and  other  social  events  to 
increase  this  contact.   Peace  officers  should  also  seek 
opportunities  to  speak  at  meetings,  in  schools,  or  to  groups 
in  private  homes  on  a  variety  of  law  enforcement  related  topics, 
including  crime  prevention.  Community  understanding  of  law  enforcement 
would  be  enhanced  by  programs  --  such  as  "ride-along",  which  bring 
citizens  into  direct  contact  with  the  day-to-day  activities 
of  law  enforcement.   Peace  officers  should  also  be  willing  to 
listen  to  and  take  suggestions  from  citizens.   In  order  to 
encourage  citizens  to  assume  responsibility  for  preventing 
crime,  they  should  be  given  assistance  in  setting  up  their  own 
programs.   These  could  include  programs  similar  to  the  Anti- 
Crime  Crusade  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  programs  such  as  Neighbor- 
hood Watch,  and  those  which  involve  working  with  juveniles. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  county  commissioners  in  Missoula 
County  points  out  that  at  least  80%  of  the  calls  responded  to 
by  the  local  sheriff's  department  are  human  service  calls.   As 
more  emphasis  is  placed  on  law  enforcement/community  relations, 
the  quality  of  everyday  contact  between  the  two  will  become 
even  more  important.   In-service  training  and  POST  should  in- 
clude more  training  in  establishing  law  enforcement/community 
relations  programs  and  in  interpersonal  communications,  ethnic 
culture,  sociology,  psychology  and  similar  subjects.   These 
courses  should  be  practical  in  approach  and  should  be  tied 
directly  to  the  job  for  which  the  peace  officer  is  being  trained. 
In  addition,  law  enforcement  personnel  should  know  what  human 
services  exist  in  their  community  and  be  able  to  refer  citizens 
to  the  services  they  need. 
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STANDARD  2.6 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES  SHOULD  CONTINUE  TO 
RECOGNIZE  THEIR  OBLIGATION  TO  PROVIDE  EMER- 
GENCY HELP  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  CITIZENS  OF  THEIR 
COMMUNITIES,  AND  THEN  REFER  CITIZENS  IN  NEED 
OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  THOSE  AGENCIES  AND  GROUPS 
THAT  CAN  PROVIDE  LONG-TERM  ASSISTANCE  WITH  THE 
PROBLEMS  NOTED.   OFFICERS  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED 
WITH  THE  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  TO  ADEQUATELY 
PROVIDE  THIS  ASSISTANCE,  EITHER  THROUGH  P.O.S.T. 
(Peace  Officers  Standards  and  Training)  OR  THROUGH 
IN-SERVICE  PROGRAMS. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Law  enforcement  agencies  should  establish  these  programs 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  duties,  and  so  the  cost  should 
be  minimal. 
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State  and  federal:   General  fund  appropriation  for 
Law  Enforcement  Academy,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
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REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  closely  related  to  and  complements  Police 
Recommendation  1-D  and  Police  Standard  6.2  and  6.3.  It  is 
also  complemented  by  CCP  Standard  2.5. 


COUNCIL  ACTION: 


Adopted 
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STANDARD  2.7 
RAPE  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


AMENDED 
ADOPTED 


As  women  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  rape 
and  of  the  emotional  trauma  caused  in  its  victims,  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  rape  prevention  and  treatment  of  rape 
victims  grows.   PROBLEM :   Until  recently,  very  little  assis- 
tance, counseling  or  otherwise,  was  available  to  a  woman 
who  was  raped.   A  few  rape  crisis  and  counseling  centers  have 
been  established  in  Montana,  but  there  is  a  need  for  more 
centers  as  well  as  a  need  for  additional  programs  educating 
professionals  such  as  doctors  and  law  enforcement  officers 
on  how  to  handle  the  initial  trauma  of  rape.   Programs  which 
increase  public  understanding  of  the  seriousness  of  rape  and 
which  help  reduce  public  prejudice  against  its  victims  must 
also  be  developed. 

Existing  woman's  centers,  such  as  those  established  in 
Missoula  and  Helena,  are  willing  to  provide  the  necessary 
assistance  and  training  to  a  community  interested  in  setting 
up  such  a  center.   In  addition  to  other  services,  centers 
usually  provide  crisis  counseling,  including  accompanying  the 
victim  to  the  hospital  and  the  police  station,  and  long-term 
counseling.   In  addition  to  increasing  public  awareness,  rape 
crisis  centers  have  encouraged  women  to  report  instances  of 
rape  and  have  relieved  some  of  the  suffering  caused  by  rape. 

Since  the  attitude  of  the  law  enforcement  agent  who  arrives 
on  the  scene  and  investigates  the  crime  contributes  to  the 
emotional  trauma,  P.O.S.T.  (Police  Officers'  Standard  Train- 
ing) should  provide  training  in  communications  and  crisis 
counseling  which  help  to  reduce  the  trauma  and  other  difficult- 
ies often  encountered  in  the  initial  investigation.   In  larger 
cities,  police  departments  should  hire  and  train  woman  police 
officers  to  investigate  rape  cases. 


STANDARD  2.7 

THE  MONTANA  LEGISLATURE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
SHOULD  PROVIDE  FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSIS- 
TANCE FOR  DEVELOPING  RAPE  COUNSELING  SERVICES 
AND  FOR  PROVIDING  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 
WITH  SPECIAL  TRAINING  IN  CRISIS  COUNSELING 

AND  IN  PREVENTION  AND  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF 
RAPE  CRIMES. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

Most  communities  who  have  established  centers  have  done  so 
by  utilizing  volunteers,  which  keeps  the  expense  at  a  minimum. 
The  greatest  expense  for  a  center  are  the  facilities.  Local 
governments,  community  service  groups,  churches,  etc.  should 
either  contribute  a  facility  or  help  the  center  finance  one. 
P.O.S.T.  and  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  should  fund 
training  for  peace  officers  on  rape  treatment  and  investigation 
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rams  to  counsel  rape  victims  and  to  train  law 
rcement  agents  and  other  professionals  who  come 
ontact  with  rape  victims  should  also  be  supported 
he  community. 

S.T.  and  the  Crime  Control  Division  should  cooperate 
roviding  training  for  peace  officers  which  will  help 

to  reduce  the  initial  trauma  of  a  rape  victim, 
ing  sources.   Local:   General  Fund. 


State  and  federal 
private  sources. 


Crime  Control  Division,  P.O.S.T 


REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  closely  related  to  CCP  2.5  and  2.6 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


The  council  amended  the  last  line  of 
the  standard  for  clarity  by  inserting 
the  words  "prevention  and  the".   The 
standard  was  then  adopted. 
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STANDARD  2.8 


STANDARD  BUILDING  SECURITY  CODE 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


Building  security  requirements  covering  the  effectiveness 
of  locks,  alarms,  and  other  security-related  items  can 
reduce  crime  by  making  the  opportunity  to  commit  a  crime 
more  difficult.   In  addition,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission states  that  security  ordinances  can  reinforce 
crime  prevention  as  a  responsibility  of  the  community, 
illustrate  government  responsiveness  to  citizens'  needs, 
increase  public  awareness  of  a  variety  of  crime  prevention 
techniques,  and  pressure  the  security  industry  to  improve 
its  products. 

PROBLEM:   Most  residences  and  many  commercial  establishments 
in  Montana  are  being  constructed  without  regard  for  their 
security  effectiveness.   A  few  Montana  communities  (Missoula 
is  an  example)  have  taken  steps  to  adopt  security  codes  on 
the  local  level.   This  standard  asks  that  impetus  be  given 
to  devising  codes  on  the  local  level  by  having  The  Construction 
and  Maintenance  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Adminis- 
tration draw  up  a  minimum  security  code  that  local  governments 
can  incorporate  in  existing  building  codes. 

In  writing  the  codes,  assistance  should  be  sought  from  building, 
fire,  and  public  safety  departments,  criminal  justice  planners 
and  architects.   In  addition,  the  codes  should  not  be  so  rigid 
that  new  and  innovative  materials  cannot  be  used,  and  there 
should  be  provisions  for  enforcement  and  penalties  for  non- 
compliance.  Information  on  the  ordinances  should  be  well- 
disseminated  and  the  codes  should  be  kept  current  by  periodi- 
cally evaluating  their  effectiveness. 


STANDARD  2.8 

NO  LATER  THAN  1978,  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAIN- 
TENANCE DIVISION  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD  DRAW  UP  A  MODEL  BUILDING 
SECURITY  CODE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND 
PRIVATE  HOMES.   THIS  SHOULD  BE  INCORPORATED  INTO 
LOCAL  CODES  AND  ENFORCED  BY  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


In  implementing  this  standard,  some  local  governments 

will  need  to  hire  an  inspector  to  enforce  the  codes. 

In  some  instances  local  governments  might  cooperatively 

hire,  keeping  costs  minimal.    c- 
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county  general  fund. 


REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  closely  related  to  CCP  Recommendation  9.2 
in  the  National  Advisory  Commission's  report. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


Adopted 
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RECOMMENDATION  2-A 


CRISIS  CENTERS 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


Crisis  Centers  are  not  new  to  Montana.   Several  cities 
including  Great  Falls,  Butte,  Missoula,  and  Glasgow  have 
centers  and  have  found  them  to  be  successful  in  handling 
emergency  situations.   PROBLEM:   Citizens  in  some  parts 
of  the  state  do  not  have  access  to  emergency  counseling 
services  --  either  because  they  live  in  a  rural  area 
or  there  is  no  center  in  a  nearby,  large  community. 

The  purpose  of  a  crisis  center,  as  described  by  the  center 
in  Butte,  is  to  more  efficently  coordinate  the  services  of 
community  agencies  and  state  agencies  so  that  domestic  and 
other  personal  problems  can  be  handled  by  other  agencies 
besides  law  enforcement.   This  enables  law  enforcement 
officers  to  spend  more  time  in  crime-related  activities. 

Statistics  affirm  that  crisis  centers  are  utilized  by  people 
with  problems.   In  March  of  1975,  for  instance,  the  Butte 
center  received  122  calls,  109  of  which  were  crisis  calls. 
The  calls  for  April  are  broken  down  into  nineteen  categories 
including  alcohol  problems  (15),  legal  services  (2),  financial 
assistance  (2),  potential  suicide  (4),  drugs  (5),  and  specific 
information  (13).   The  crisis  center  has  provided  valuable 
assistance  to  residents  of  the  area  it  serves  and  has  re- 
lieved law  enforcement  of  some  of  the  burden  of  this  type  of 
cal  1  . 

Calls  are  handled  by  trained  volunteers.   If  the  volunteer 
cannot  provide  the  information  or  help  needed,  he  refers  the 
caller  to  another  agency.   Butte  lists  twenty  four  agencies 
to  which  people  were  referred  during  April. 

Since  crisis  centers  are  effective  in  accomplishing  their 
purpose,  government  should  encourage  and  assist  community 
groups  in  establishing  more  of  them  and  insure  thei  r  accessibility 
to  its  citizens.   In  order  to  expand  services  to  outlying 
areas  which  do  not  have  the  resources  for  their  own  center, 
communities  with  centers  should  accept  collect  phone  calls, 
contract  with  the  communities  to  invest  in  a  toll  free 
number,  or  arrange  some  other  means  of  providing  this  ser- 
vice. 


RECOMMENDATION  2-A 

THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  EACH  MONTANA  COMMUNITY 
SHOULD  EXAMINE  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  ESTABLISHING 
A  CRISIS  CENTER.   WHEN  A  NEED  FOR  SUCH  A  CENTER 
IS  ESTABLISHED  IN  A  COMMUNITY,  ITS  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT SHOULD  ENCOURAGE  AND  SUPPORT  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
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A  CRISIS  CENTER  OR  AN  ARRANGEMENT  TO  CONTRACT 
WITH  SURROUNDING  COMMUNITIES  TO  PROVIDE  THIS 
SERVICE.   CRISIS  CENTERS  SHOULD  OPERATE  ON 
A  24-HOUR  BASIS,  AND  SHOULD  PROVIDE  SERVICE 
TO  AS  LARGE  AN  AREA  AS  IS  JUDGED  PRACTICAL 
AND  EFFECTIVE. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Existing  crisis  centers  rely  on  volunteer  help.   Funds  will 
be  needed  for  paying  rent  and  for  purchasing  materials  and 
supplies  in  instances  where  these  are  not  provided  through 
churches,  local  governments,  or  community  service  groups. 
Funding  must  also  be  sought  for  installing  and  maintaining 
tel ephone  servi  ce. 

1.  Human  service  agencies,  citizen  action  councils  and 
local  governments  should  cooperate  in  determining 
whether  there  is  a  need  to  establish  a  crisis  center 
in  their  community  or  to  contract  for  this  service 
from  a  nearby  community. 

2.  If  such  a  need  is  established,  the  above  mentioned 
groups  should  seek  the  support  of  citizens  in  providing 
these  services  to  its  citizens. 

3.  In  communities  where  a  center  exists,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  extend  this  service  to  other  communities  who 
would  benefit. 

4.  Funding  sources.   Local:   General  fund,  United  Way,  pri- 
vate contributions,  local  civic  and  nonprofit  groups . 

State  and  federal:   Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tive Services,  Mental  Health  Bureau,  Dept.  of  Institutions, 
Crime  Control  Division,  Dept.  of  Justice.   Also  contact 
the  Guide  to  Local  Government  Financing  available  at 
local  government  offices. 


REFERENCES 

This  is  supported  by  Recommendation  4.2  in  The  NAC's  Community 
Crime  Prevention  report. 


COUNCIL  ACTION:      Adopted 
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RECOMMENDATION  2-B 


CONSUMER  FRAUD  PREVENTION 


ADOPTED 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 

The  task  force  believes  that  many  Montana  citizens  who  fall 
victim  to  fraud  often  do  so  out  of  ignorance.   PROBLEM:   Al- 
though the  Consumer  Affairs  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Regulation   has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
state's  efforts  to  reduce  consumer  fraud,  on  the  whole, 
inadequate  resources  are  available  to  educate  Montana 
citizens  about  consumer  fraud,  how  to  protect  oneself  from 
it, and  what  to  do  if  fraud  happens. 

The  Consumer  Affairs  Division  has  published  a  handbook  on 
consumer  fraud  for  Montana  citizens  entitled  Be  An  Open- 
Eyed  Consumer  (available  by  contacting  that  of f i  ce) .   Among 
other  topics,  the  book  covers  different  kinds  of  fraud  and 
how  to  identify  them  and  contains  statistics  documenting  the 
extent  of  the  problem  in  Montana.   For  instance,  it  shows  that 
twice  as  many  fraud  complaints  were  received  in  1974-1975  as 
in  the  previous  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  of  deception  of  which  consumers 
should  be   aware.    The  most  blatant  examples  of  fraud 
are  found  in  the  deceptive  practices  of  the  marketing  system 
in  selling  its  products.   Consumers  are  manipulated  by  advertis- 
ing which  uses  meaningless  terms  referring  to  the  quality  of 
a  product,  high  pressure  selling,  and  enticing  gimmicks  and 
by  a  marketing  system  which  frequently  changes  product  names, 
packaging,  and  models  in  order  to  mislead  the  public.   Other 
kinds  of  fraud  the  public  should  be  educated  about  include 
insurance  deception,  embezzlement,  bribery,  the  victimization 
of  the  lonely  and/or  the  elderly,  and  fraud  against  commercial 
establishments.   As  indicated  in  the  standard,  education  on 
consumer  fraud  should  be  provided  in  schools  and  in  all  other 
continuing  education  programs  in  the  state. 

In  order  to  increase  the  credibility  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  Montana  also  needs  to  provide  more  training  on  the 
state  level  for  law  enforcement  officials  and  prosecutors  so 
that  they  are  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  of 
what  evidence  is  necessary  in  order  to  prosecute  fraud  cases. 
In  addition,  law  enforcement  agencies  can  be  used  to  disseminate 
information  to  the  public  on  consumer  fraud.   A  new  unit  directed 
toward  investigation  and  prosecution  of  economic  crime  has  re- 
cently been  formed  to  assist  low  enforcement  in  the  Western 
District. 
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RECOMMENDATION  2-B 

THE  MONTANA  LEGISLATURE  SHOULD  APPROPRIATE  FUNDS 
TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  TO  ESTABLISH  PRO- 
GRAMS WHICH  WILL  THOROUGHLY  EDUCATE  ITS  CITI7ENS, 
INCLUDING  STUDENTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  SYSTEM, 
ON  CONSUMER  FRAUD,  SELF-PROTECTION  I  ROM  FRAUD,  AND 
WHAT  TO  DO  IF  DnRAUDED.   Illl  MAII  SHOtll  D  AIM) 
ESTABLISH  PROGRAMS  EDUCATING  ITS  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT AGENCIES  AND  ITS  PROSECUTORS 
ABOUT  CONSUMER  FRAUD  AND  HOW  TO  BEST  IN- 
VESTIGATE AND  PROSECUTE  THESE  CASES. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


1.  Montana  legislators  should  pass  legislation  which  would 
provide  state  and  city  governments  with  adequate  funding 
to  educate  people  about  consumer  fraud  and  to  develop 
other  programs  which  will  effectively  prevent  consumer 
fraud . 

2.  P.O.S.T.  and  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  should 
utilize  some  of  these  funds  to  provide  training  on 
consumer  fraud  to  law  enforcement  agents. 

3.  State  and  city  governments  should  utilize  funds  to 
initiate  consumer  fraud  prevention  programs  for  citizens 
in  local  communities. 

4.  Programs  should  be  evaluated  as  to  their  effectiveness 
in  preventing  consumer  fraud. 

5.  Funding  sources.   Legislature.  Some  materials  from 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


REFERENCES 

This  recommendation  is  related  to  CCP  Standard  3.2  and  CCP 
Recommendations  3-B  and  5-A. 


COUNCIL  ACTION:      Adopted 
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RECOMMENDATION  2-C 


LOWER  INSURANCE  DIVIDENDS  FOR  CRIME  PREVENTION  PROTECTION 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


PROBLEM: 


Despite  the  fact  that  several  law  enforcement 


agencies  in  Montana  advertise  programs  and  provide  equip- 
ment for  property  identification  purposes,  few  people  mark 
their  valuable  items.   In  fact,  a  1975  consumer  survey 
conducted  by  The  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control  reveals 
that  72.1%  of  the  participants  had  not  even  made  written 
inventories  of  their  valuables. 

Because  marked  items,  if  stolen,  are  more  easily  found  and 
traced  to  their  owner,  the  intent  of  this  recommendation 
is  to  encourage  people  to  participate  in  security  programs 
by  having  insurance  companies  offer  them  special  premium 
reductions  in  instances  where  items  have  been  marked,  alarms 
have  been  installed,  etc.   It  asks  that  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  who  licenses  all  insurance  companies  practic- 
ing in  the  state,  be  responsible  for  asking  insurance  com- 
panies to  offer  whatever  reductions  are  possible. 


RECOMMENDATION  2-C 

THE  STATE  INSURANCE  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE 
SHOULD  REQUEST  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  TO  PRO- 
VIDE SPECIAL  BENEFITS  TO  BUSINESSES  AND  PRI- 
VATE CITIZENS  WHO  HAVE  MARKED  THEIR  PROPERTY 
OR  HAVE  IMPLEMENTED  OTHER  SECURITY  MEASURES 
WHICH  HELP  PREVENT  THEFT  OR  MAKE  STOLEN 
PROPERTY  MORE  EASILY  TRACED. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


2 
3 


The  Insurance  Commissioner's  Office  should  plan  and 

implement  programs  which  will  encourage  insurance  comp- 

panies  to  provide  special  benefits  to  people  who  mark 

their  valuable  property  items,  install  burglar  alarms, 

etc  . 

Insurance  companies  should  cooperate  in  offering  such 

benef i  ts . 

Funding  sources.   Not  necessary. 
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REFERENCES 
NONE 


COUNCIL  ACTION:      Adopted 
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EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 


AND 


PROGRAMS 


COMMUNITY  CRIME  PREVENTION  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 
CHAPTER  III:   EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  AND  PROGRAMS 


GOAL:   Public  education  in  Montana  on  every 
level  should  establish  an  environment 
and  programs  which  will  prepare  its 
citizens,  especially  its  youth,  to 
accept  responsibility  for,  and  become 
involved  in,  promoting  constructive 
change  in  their  community  to  the  end 
that  positive  ways  will  be  found  to 
fulfill  the  individual's  emotional 
and  material  needs  and  so  to  reduce 
crime . 


The  role  that  education  has  played  in  the  development  of 
our  society  has  been  very  significant.   Our  founding  fathers 
regarded  education  as  being  important  in  preparing  youth  for 
constructive  citizenship.   Schools  and  churches  were  often 
the  first  institutions  established  in  a  community,  especially 
where  there  were  children.   The  view  that  one  Montanan  held 
towards  the  importance  of  education  follows: 


One  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  crime  is  the 
lack  of  proper  environment  of  the  child.   He 
is  frequently  left  to  shift  for  himself  with- 
out any  parental  guidance  and,  as  a  consequence, 
grows  up  without  any  sense  of  responsibility  to 
society.   Generally  speaking,  a  child,  if  reared 
in  the  proper  atmosphere,  turns  out  to  be  a  good 
citizen,  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  in  this  age 
that  parents  shirk  this  duty.   However,  the  state 
is  also  an  interested  party.   Good  government  de- 
pends on  good  citizenship.   Therefore,  under  exist- 
ing conditions  in  this  country,  the  school  should 
take  a  more  prominent  part  in  building  character. 
There  should  be  a  character  course,  or  something 
of  this  nature,  in  every  grade  and  high  school, 
so  that  children  may  gain  a  better  viewpoint  of 
life  and  appreciate  more  their  duty  to  society. ^ 


Report  of  The  Montana  State  Crime  Commission,  Montana  State  Crime 
Commission,  Helena,  1930,  p.  99. 
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Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  education.   More  than  ever 
before,  opportunities  to  become  educated  exist  for  adults, 
the  handicapped,  and  minority  and  low-income  students.   Cur- 
ricula is  more  flexible  and  more  diverse;  increased  attention 
is  directed  toward  the  individual  child.   We  believe  that 
ways  of  expanding  education  in  Montana  should  be  continually 
sought  so  that  its  citizens  are  prepared  at  any  age  to  make 
constructive  changes  in  their  lives  and  in  their  communities. 

Standard  3.1  relates  directly  to  expanding  the  use  of  school 
facilities  to  provide  more  services  in  the  community.   Standards 
3.2  through  3.4  state  ways  of  incorporating  changes  in  education 
through  greater  flexibility  in  curriculum,  the  establishment 
of  alternative  education  programs,  and  increased  community 
involvement  in  education.   These  standards  suggest  ways  of 
accomplishing  change  both  inside  and  outside  the  system. 
Recommendations  3-A  through  3-C  emphasize  the  importance 
of  developing  basic  skills  and  the  skills  needed  for  life-long 
learning  and  productive  human  growth  in  our  citizens.   They 
also  recommend  that  equal  opportunity  for  learning  these 
skills  be  provided  to  every  Montana  citizen,  including  minority 
and  low-income  citizens  and  the  physically  and  emotionally 
handi  capped . 
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STANDARD  3.1 


SCHOOLS  AS  NEIGHBORHOOD  SERVICE  CENTERS 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


REJECTED 


The  task  force  believes  that  a  center  for  neighborhood 
activity  can  reduce  crime  by  increasing  citizen  awareness 
of  community  problems  and  by  increasing  citizen  feelings 
of  "belonging".   PROBLEM:   Many  communities  need  additional 
facilities  and  materials  to  make  more  resources  available 
to  their  citizens.   At  the  same  time,  many  school  facilities 
are  more  uti 1 i  zed . 

In  Montana's  "founding  communities",  schools  typically 
served  a  variety  of  functions  in  the  community.   Schools 
and  churches  were  more  often  than  not  the  only  facilities 
where  large  groups  of  people  could  gather.   Frequently, 
schools  were  established  in  church  buildings  or  vice  versa. 
These  facilities,  consequently,  were  the  center  of  a  great 
deal  of  community  activity. 


not  as 


In  many  communities,  school  facilities  are 
to  the  community  as  they  used  to  be.   Although  it  .^>  v. 
responsibility  of  the  state  and  local  school  officials 
their  staffs  to  make  facilities  available  and  to  suppo 


and 


avai 1 abl e 
is  the 
and 
ort 
coordination 


community  programs,  the  actual  planning 
of  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  done  by 
the  citizen  action  council  in  cooperation  with  the  school, 
local  government,  and  other  citizens. 
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Project  STOP,  in  which  junior  high  school  students  are 
trained  to  teach  crime  prevention  classes  to  elementary 
students;  and  the  Vandalism  Task  Torre,  which  is  com- 
prised of  school  and  community  represent.)  t  i  ves  who  advise 
the  district  on  strategies  to  reduce  vandalism. 


STANDARD  3.1 


NO  LATER  THAN  1980,  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 
LOCAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  CITIZEN  ACTION 
COUNCILS  SHOULD  BEGIN  ACTION  TO  DEVELOP 
SCHOOLS  AS  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  CENTERS  AND 
TO  DEVELOP  VOLUNTEER  CITIZEN  LEADERSHIP 
IN  SUCH  CENTERS. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


citizen 

action  councils  should  establish  what  needs  in  their 
community  could  be  met  by  making  school  facilities  more 
avai 1 abl e. 

2.  State  school  officials  and  local  planning  groups  should 
cooperate  in  carefully  developing  plans  which  will  ef- 
fectively expand  the  use  of  school  facilities  in  the 
communi  ty . 

3.  If  necessary,  legislation  permitting  greater  use  of 
school  facilities  should  be  passed. 

4.  Funding  sources.   Local:  Local  general  funds 

State:   Legislative  appropriation  funds  for  programs 
sponsored  by  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Institutions 
Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  and  from  federal  pro- 
grams for  education,  employment,  crime  control,  etc., 
which  could  utilize  school  facilities.   The  cost  of 
implementing  this  standard  will  vary. 


REFERENCES 


This  standard  is  closely  related  to  Community  Crime  Prevention 
Standard  1.2  and  Recommendations  6.1  and  6.8  in  the  NAC  Volume 
on  Community  Crime  Prevention. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  Task  Force  Report:  Juvenile  Delinquency 


and  Youth  Crime. 
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COUNCIL  ACTION 


The  Council  rejected  this  as  a  Standard, 
then  amended  and  adopted  it  as  a  recom- 
mendation.  See  colored  insert,  Recommen- 
dation 3-D. 
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STANDARD  3.2 


FLEXIBILITY  IN  CURRICULUM  AMENDED 

ADOPTED 

TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 

PROBLEM:   Frustration  and  apathy  contribute  to  crime. 
In  instances  where  this  is  occurring  in  schools,  new 
methods  of  restoring  student  interest  and  cooperation 
must  be  sought.   By  retaining  an  emphasis  on  basic  skills 
and  by  implementing  a  curriculum  which  is  flexible  and  ap- 
peals to  a  wide  variety  of  youth,  students  will  be  able 
to  realistically  assess  and  plan  for  their  future  and 
yet  will  be  able  to  specialize  in  their  areas  of  interest. 

As  in  Recommendation  3-C  (Nurturing  Human  Growth  in  Edu- 
cation), the  need  for  innovation  in  education  comes  from 
the  importance  of  looking  at  each  student  as  an  individual 
who  should  be  given  e^ery   opportunity  to  identify  and  develop 
his  unique  talents.   Providing  more  opportunities  for  choice 
in  areas  of  special  interest  should  include  greater  contact 
between  the  student  and  his  local  government,  the  criminal 
justice  system,  and  a  wide  variety  of  adults  and  other  pro- 
fessionals.  Special  attention  should  also  be  given  to  pro- 
viding more  challenging  opportunities  in  learning  to  the 
gi  f ted  child 


In  addition  to  mini -courses,  some  larger  schools  in 
Montana  are  already  diversifying  existing  courses.   For 
instance,  a  junior  entering  winter  quarter  might  be  able 
to  choose  among  Vocabulary  Building,  Shakespeare,  a 
course  on  best-selling  novels,  or  Russian  literature  in 
satisfying  his  English  requirement  for  that  quarter.   In 
smaller  schools,  where  a  students  selection  is  more  limited, 
special  efforts  should  be  made  to  initiate  and  support  in- 
dependent studies  for  students  who  demonstrate  a  genuine 
interest  in  an  area  not  covered  in  the  curricula. 

Travel  study  and  work  study  are  other  alternatives  which 
provide  students  with  more  choice.   Students  should  be 
encouraged  to  apply  these  credits  to  studying  their  local 
government  and  the  criminal  justice  system  wherever  pos- 
sible, enabling  them  to  voluntarily  examine  the  importance 
of  citizenship  in  reducing  crime  and  in  solving  other 
community  problems. 
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STANDARD  3.2 


NO  LATER  THAN  1978,  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  MONTANA 
COMMUNITIES  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  PROGRAMS  WHICH 
WILL  PROVIDE  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  A 
STUDENT  TO  STUDY  AREAS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST. 
SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  SHOULD  BE  IMPLEMENTED  SUCH 
AS  YEAR-ROUND  PROGRAMS,  PRACTICUMS,  APPREN- 
TICESHIPS, COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION,  INDE- 
PENDENT STUDY,  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS  IN  WHICH 
STUDENTS  CAN  PROGRESS  AT  THEIR  OWN  RATE  AND 
LEVEL  OF  ACHIEVEMENT. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  cost  of  implementing  this  standard  should  be  minimal. 
In  purchasing  materials,  school  administrators  and  teachers 
should  place  priority  on  those  which  will  help  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  standard.   Local  citizens  could  be 
utilized  as  teachers  of  mini -courses.   Some  innovative 
programs  can  be  funded  by  Title  IV  of  P.L.  38-380. 

1.  Local  school  boards,  local  school  officials,  and  other 
school  personnel  should  cooperate  in  planning  and  initiating 
programs  which  will  provide  students  with  a  broader  cur- 
ricul urn. 

2.  Citizen  action  councils,  interested  citizens,  and  students 
should  be  invited  to  participate  in  developing  these  pro- 
grams.  The  State  Superintendent's  Office  can  be  contacted 
for  technical  assistance. 

3.  Funding  sources.   Local:   City  and  county  school  budgets. 

State:   Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


REFERENCES 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Urban  Education  Task  Force, 
The  Urban  School  Crisis.   This  is  complementary  to  NAC 
Community  Crime  Prevention  Recommendation  6.5  and  CCP 
Standards  3.3  and  3.4,  and  Recommendations  1-B,  3-B  and  3-C 


COUNCIL  ACTIONS:      The  words  "and  level  of  achievement" 

were  added  to  this  standard  which  was 
then  adopted. 
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STANDARD  3.3 
ALTERNATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


AMENDED 
ADOPTED 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


The  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  reports 
that  last  year  approximately  2,500  students  dropped  out  of 
Montana  public  schools.   Most  dropouts  quit  because  of  bore- 
dom, frustration,  and  a  sense  of  failure.   PROBLEM:   Persons 
who  cannot  benefit  from,  or  adapt  to,  the  traditional  school 
system  often  contribute  to  crime  by  expressing  alienation  from, 
and  rebellion  against,  their  community. 

One  way  of  reinvolving  students  is  to  offer  alternative 
forms  of  education,  either  as  a  part  of  the  regular  cur- 
riculum or  as  independent  units.   Advantages  of  the  former 
are  that  it  is  easier  on  community  budgets  and  is  available 
to  more  students.   Missoula's  Project  100  and  Livingston's 
Project  71  are  examples  of  independent  programs  in  Montana. 
In  these  programs  students  contract  for  school  work,  study 
independent  areas  of  interest  and  receive  substantial  in- 
dividual attention. 

What  kinds  of  programs  to  keep  students  involved  can  be  adopted 
in  the  regular  school  system?   First  of  all,  schools  can  broaden 
their  curricula  to  offer  more  than  academic  instruction.   They 
can  reduce  an  overemphasis  on  competition,  achievement  and 
grades  which  some  students,  who  have  strengths  in  other  areas, 
cannot  maintain.   Although  it  is  not  expected  that  even  under 
the  best  conditions  every  student  will  complete  high  school, 
a  number  of  potential  dropouts  would  remain  in  an  educational 
program  if  it  provided  alternatives  which  meet  their  needs. 
One  example  is  the  Great  Falls  Learning  Center.   Its  students 
represent  a  crosssection  of  Great  Falls  youth,  and  within 
certain  guidelines  they  can  satisfy  their  graduation  re- 
quirements by  selecting  their  curriculum  and  independent 
study.   Another  alternative  program  for  elementary  students 
is  the  Sussex  School  in  Missoula.   When  communities  can  af- 
ford them,  carefully  planned  and  implemented  programs  like 
the  ones  mentioned  are  effective. 

At  the  former  Air  Force  Base  near  Glasgow,  the  Mountain-Plains 
Education  Project  is  another  example  of  an  alternative  education 
project.   It  stresses  reeducating  low-income  families  from  a 
six-state  area  in  order  to  raise  their  level  of  income.   In- 
struction includes  a  family  core  curriculum  for  both  husband 
and  wife,  and  job  training  for  the  head  of  the  household  and  the 
spouse  (although  the  spouse  can  choose  to  not  participate  in  job 
training  programs).   Other  services  include  career  counseling, 
counseling  relating  to  financial,  personal,  or  marital  problems, 
and  job  placement  services.   Most  of  the  families  involved  are 
on  welfare,  but  the  federal  government,  which  funds  this  project, 
believes  that  the  amount  of  money  put  into  improving  each  family's 
education  and  standard  of  living,  will  be  paid  back  to  society 
in  5.4  years. 


Flexibility  at  all  levels  of  education  (elementary,  junior 
high,  secondary,  and  adult),  student  and  community  support, 
and  a  willingness  to  experiment  are  prerequisite  to  setting 
up  any  alternative  education  programs. 


STANDARD  3.3 

NO  LATER  THAN  1980,  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  SHOULD 
DEVELOP  OR  ASSIST  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALTER- 
NATIVE EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  OR  SYSTEMS  IN  THEIR 
COMMUNITIES  ALONG  WITH  STUDENTS,  CITIZENS,  AND 
COMMUNITY  PROFESSIONALS.  COMMUNITIES  WHICH  DON'T 
HAVE  THE  RESOURCES  TO  MEET  THIS  NEED  SHOULD  CON- 
TRACT AND/OR  COOPERATE  WITH  SURROUNDING  COMMUNITIES 
OR  CONTRACT  FOR  STATE  OR  FEDERAL  FUNDS. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Alternative  education  programs  can  be  expensive  to  implement, 
especially  if  they  are  independent  of  the  school  system.   Com- 
munities should  establish  whatever  alternative  programs  they 
can  or  combine  resources  with  other  communities  to  establish 
programs.   Expenses  will  include  teachers,  materials,  and  in 
some  instances,  facilities. 

1.  Local  public  school  officials  and  citizen  action 
councils  should  initiate  a  program  in  their  community 
to  determine  what  needs  students  who  are  not  motivated 
by  the  traditional  system  have. 

2.  A  cross-section  of  citizens,  including  students  and 
their  parents,  should  participate  in  planning  programs 
which  will  meet  these  needs. 

3.  Programs  which  are  established  should  be  periodically 
evaluated  to  determine  their  effectiveness. 

Local:   County  and  city  general  funds.   School  budgets. 
Private  funding  sources. 

State  and  Federal:   State  Superintendent's  Office, 
Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services,  and  other  state  agencies. 


REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  complemented  by  NAC  Community  Crime  Prevention 
Recommendation  6.7  and  CCP  Standards  3.2  and  3.4  and  Recommendations 
1-B  and  3-A  through  3-C. 

President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  The  Administration 
of  Justice,  Task  Force  Report:  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Crime. 
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COUNCIL  ACTION: 


The  word  "private"  was  stricken  in  the 
second  line  of  this  standard  that  orig- 
inally read  "...assist  private  develop- 
ment..." The  Council's  reason  for  this 
was  to  broaden  the  intent  of  the  stand- 
ard.  The  standard  was  then  adopted. 
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STANDARD  3.4 


SEEKING  COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT  IN  EDUCATION 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


PROBLEM:   Lack  of  community  support  and  understanding 
often  makes  change  in  the  schools  difficult  to  achieve. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  create  changes  which  might  help 
reduce  crime,  local  school  systems  must  provide  leader- 
ship in  involving  its  citizens,  including  youth  and  senior 
citizens,  with  the  daily  operation  of  the  school.   Local 
citizen  action  councils  and  other  community  members  must 
also  take  the  initiative  in  integrating  the  role  of  the 
school  into  the  life  of  the  community. 
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Citizens  should  seek  to  become  involved  by  cooperating  with 
the  school  in  initiating  and  supporting  more  community  in- 
volvement and  by  providing  an  environment  at  home  which 
will  help  students  to  succeed  in  school.   Parents  should 
become  involved  in  the  daily  life  of  their  child  in  school 
and  foster  a  positive  attitude  toward  learning;  citizens 
and  schools  should  encourage  programs  such  as  parent- 
teacher  conferences  and  PTA,  involving  both  youth  and 
adul ts . 
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STANDARD  3.4 


IN  ORDER  TO  PROVIDE  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
STUDENTS  TO  COMMUNICATE  WITH  OTHERS,  TO  EXER- 
CISE DECISION-MAKING  AND  TO  UTILIZE  COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES,  NO  LATER  THAN  1978,  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
IN  MONTANA  SHOULD  INVOLVE  STUDENTS  WITH  LOCAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  LOCAL  PEOPLE  HAVING  SPECIAL 
SKILLS.  THIS  INVOLVEMENT  COULD  INCLUDE  FIELD 
TRIPS,  ON-THE-JOB  ASSIGNMENTS  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  cost  of  implementing  this  standard  should  be  minimal. 
This  standard  emphasizes  increasing  contact  between  stu- 
dents and  local  resources,  which  can  be  accomplished  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

1.  A  variety  of  methods  of  increasing  the  participation 
of  interested  citizens  in  education  programs  for  youth 
should  be  explored  by  local  school  boards,  community 
leaders  and  citizen  action  councils. 

2.  The  most  effective  methods  should  be  carefully  planned 
and  implemented. 

3.  Funding  sources.   Local  school  budgets. 


REFERENCES 

Standard  3.4  is  related  to  NAC  Community  Crime  Prevention 

Recommendations  6.1  and  6.8,  and  CCP  Recommendations  1-A 

through  1-F  and  3-B  and  CCP  Standard  3.3. 


COUNCIL  ACTION:      Adopted 
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RECOMMENDATION  3-A 


IMPROVING  BASIC  SKILLS  IN  EDUCATION 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


PROBLEM:   New  methods  of  motivating  student  interest  and  of 
providing  the  best  possible  training  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  for  all  students  are  not  widely  implemented.   The 
economically  disadvantaged,  physically  or  mentally  handicapped, 
non-English  speaking,  members  of  a  different  ethnic  group,  and 
adults  need  specially  developed  programs  and  training. 
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Examples  of  existing  opportunities  in  Montana  for  disadvantaged 
youth  are  Head  Start  and  the  Upward  Bound  Program.   For  emotion- 
ally and  physically  handicapped  people,  employment  facilities 
called  Sheltered  Workshops  have  been  successful. 


RECOMMENDATION  3-A 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ON  ALL  LEVELS  IN  MONTANA 
SHOULD  CONTINUE  TO  DEVELOP,  ESTABLISH  AND 
ENDORSE  PROGRAMS  WHICH  SEEK  TO  IMPROVE  METHODS 
OF  TEACHING  BASIC  SKILLS,  AND  WHICH  PROVIDE 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MASTERING  THESE  SKILLS 
TO  ALL  STUDENTS,  INCLUDING  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
HANDICAPPED  AND/OR  ECONOMICALLY  OR  ACAD- 
EMICALLY DISADVANTAGED. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

In  most  instances  this  recommendation  can  be  accomplished  by 
having  schools  re-evaluate  their  priorities.   Schools  should 
use  existing  materials  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
although  materials  such  as  those  in  Indian  Education  will 
need  to  be  purchased.   Training  workshops  are  provided  re- 
gularly by  the  State  Superintendent.   Sheltered  workshops 
can  be  initiated  by  appropriations  from  the  general  fund; 
thereafter,  they  are  largely  self-sufficient. 

1.  Local  school  administrators  and  citizen  action  councils 
should  identify  what  needs  have  to  be  met  in  their  schools 
in  order  to  provide  every  student  with  a  quality  education 
in  the  basic  skills. 

2.  Local  school  systems,  with  the  support  of  school  adminis- 
trators, teachers,  and  community  leaders,  should  establish 
programs  which  would  address  these  needs. 

3.  Citizen  action  councils,  local  governments,  and  school 
administrators  should  seek  ways  of  upgrading  educational 
opportunities,  both  within  and  outside  of  the  school  system, 
for  handicapped  youth  and  adults. 

Local:   Local  school  budgets,  county  and  local  general  funds 
Local  civic  groups. 

State:  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Federal:  Right-to 
Read  Program,  Title  III  and  Title  IV  fund,  etc. 
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REFERENCES 

Recommendation  3-A  is  related  to  Recommendations  6.3  -  6.4 
in  the  NAC  Volume  and  CCP  Standards  3.2  and  3.3  and  Recom- 
mendation 3-B.   The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
"Montanans1  Goals  for  Education";  State  Board  of  Education 
Basic  Quality  Education  Study. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


ADOPTED 
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RECOMMENDATION  3-B 


LIFE-TIME  SKILLS  EDUCATION 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


PROBLEM:  Montana  communities  need  to  provide  their  citizens 
with  opportunities  for  lifelong  learning  through  adult 
education  and  programs  which  build  job  skills  and  offer 
job  counseling  to  youth  and  adults.   Local  governments, 
citizen  action  councils,  and  school  systems  should  co- 
operate in  finding  out  what  educational  needs  their 
citizens  have  and  in  expanding  their  existing  programs. 

Courses  designed  to  help  adults  learn  new  skills  or 
relearn  old  skills  have  been  in  such  demand  that  col- 
leges now  offer  majors  and  graduate  degrees  in  adult 
education  and  the  State  Superintendent's  Office  has 
an  Adult  Basic  Education  Supervisor. 

Since  many  adults  are  eager  to  learn,  but  don't  necessarily 
care  if  they  get  college  credit,  an  adult  learning  center 
could  be  started  at  a  local  school  and  rely  heavily  on 
community  resources.   Extension  courses  could  be  sponsored 
and  trainers  or  speakers  provided.   Many  state  officials 
have  staff  who  are  available  to  aid  communities  by  of- 
fering training  or  technical  assistance.   State  employees 
are  also  available  to  speak  on  topics  in  their  area  of  in- 
volvement.  More  information  on  state  resources  is  available 
by  calling  the  Citizen's  Advocate  Office  in  Helena. 
(800-332-2272).  Adult  education  in  Montana  communities  should 
also  broaden  programs  to  include  courses  which  will  help 
participants  build  their  self-image,  develop  skills  in  com- 
municating with  others,  and  exercise  responsible  citizenship. 

In  order  to  reduce  crimes  that  may  be  caused  by  a  sense  of 
boredom  or  uselessness,  vocational  training  for  noncollege- 
oriented  youth  should  be  implemented  in  school  systems 
wherever  possible.   Work-related  instruction  can  be 
improved  independently  of  the  regular  curriculum  and 
quicker  results  are  obtained  through  greater  employabi 1 i ty 
of  job-trained  youth;  consequently,  reform  in  this  area  of 
the  curriculum  is  more  easily  accomplished  than  in  other 
areas.   Some  Montana  communities  have  implemented  Dis- 
tributive Education  Programs  in  which  students  take  job- 
oriented  courses  in  high  school  as  part  of  their  curriculum 
and  apply  their  skills  by  working  part-time  in  local  businesses 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  a  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education  who  will  help  communities  plan  and 
implement  these  programs. 

Montana  school  systems  should  also  implement  career  train- 
ing in  their  elementary  schools,  so  that  early  in  school 
students  can  begin  to  see  the  relevancy  between  their 
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education  and  the  outside  world.  Career  education  can  be 
implemented  as  a  part  of  the  elementary  students'  regular 
curriculum  or  as  a  special,  independent  course-of-study . 

In  addition,  at  all  grade  levels  there  should  be  greater 
emphasis  on  teaching  or  providing  opportunities  for 
sports  such  as  tennis,  golf,  hiking,  and  skiing,  which 
are  enjoyed  by  all  ages  and  can  be  engaged  in  for  a 
1  if etime. 


RECOMMENDATION  3-B 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ON  ALL  LEVELS  IN  MONTANA 
SHOULD  ESTABLISH  PROGRAMS  WHICH  WILL  BUILD 
SELF-ESTEEM;  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ENJOYABLE 
SOCIAL  CONTACTS;  ACCEPTANCE  OF  OTHERS; 
SKILLS  IN  HUMAN  INTERACTION;  AND  JOB 
SKILLS  IN  ITS  CITIZENS,  INCLUDING  THOSE 
WHO  ARE  ACADEMICALLY,  PHYSICALLY  OR  ECONO- 
MICALLY HANDICAPPED.   LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS, 
IN  COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES, 
SHOULD  PROVIDE  JOB  TRAINING  AND  JOB  COUNCELING 
FOR  YOUTH  AND  ADULTS. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Although  instructors  will  need  to  be  hired  to  teach  adult 
education  courses,  students  should  also  pay  for  these  courses. 
In  order  to  ensure  that  adult  programs  are  wel 1 -admi ni stered , 
city  governments  should  hire  a  project  coordinator.   The  co- 
ordinator could  also  supervise  recreational  activities  for 
both  youth  and  adults.   Local  businesses  should  provide  job 
opportunities  for  students  in  Distributive  Education  programs. 

1.  State  school  officials,  local  school  officials,  local 
governments,  and  citizen  action  councils  should  determine 
what  needs  their  citizens  have  in  order  to  master  skills 
which  will  help  them  improve  the  quality  of  their  life. 

2.  They  should  initiate  programs  in  their  community  to  meet 
this  need. 

3.  Funding  sources.   Local:   Local  school  budgets,  city 
and  county  general  fund,  private  funding  sources. 

State  and  Federal:   State  Superintendent's  Office, 
Department  of  Community  Affairs. 
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REFERENCES 

This  recommendation  is  complemented  by  CCP  Standards  3.2 
and  3.3  and  Recommendation  3-A. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  "Montanans1  Goals 
for  Education".   State  Board  of  Education,  Basic  Quality 
Education  Study. 


COUNCIL  ACTION:      Adopted 
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RECOMMENDATION  3-C 


NURTURING  HUMAN  GROWTH  IN  EDUCATION 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


Nurturing  human  growth  describes  a  way  of  looking  at  a 
child  as  a  whole  person  and  not  just  as  a  scholar. 
PROBLEM:   Because  schools  exert 
upon  students'  lives,  they  need 
enhances  self-esteem,  skills  in 
an  ability  to  be  creative. 


a  great  deal  of  influence 
to  build  curricula  which 
relating  to  others,  and 


In  achieving  this  end,  schools  must  be  willing  to  be 
flexible  so  that  courses  can  be  restructured  to  maxi- 
mize individual  attention  or  enable  a  student  to  pro- 
gress at  his  own  rate.   It  is  also  important  that  schools 
purchase  and  provide  materials  which  provide  opportunities 
for  students  to  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  subject  area 
through  personal  experiences.   A  student  should  also  have 
opportunities  to  use  his  imagination,  and  to  be  involved 
in  group  situations  where  he  must  learn  to  exercise  in- 
genuity and  to  cooperate  with  others 


The  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
currently  reviewing  standards  for  teacher  certification 
in  Montana  and  it  is  important  that  the  State  Superinten- 
dent's Office,  citizens  of  Montana  (including  its  youth), 
professionals  in  education,  and  university  personnel  co- 
operate in  broadening  teacher  training  and  upgrading  teacher 
certification  and  screening  to  ensure  that  teachers  and 
administrators  have  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  help 
children  develop  to  their  full  potential  as  adults. 


RECOMMENDATION  3-C 


MONTANA  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  SHOULD  ESTABLISH 

PROGRAMS,  CURRICULA,  AND  STAFF  IN  AREAS 

OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS  WITH  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

DEVOTED  TO  EARLY  ELEMENTARY  CHILDREN.   TIME 

AND  RESOURCES  DEVOTED  TO  INSERVICE  TRAINING 

OF  TEACHERS  IN  HUMAN  RELATIONS  AT  ALL  EDUCATIONAL 

LEVELS  SHOULD  ACCOMPANY  THESE  ACTIVITIES. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

Implementation  of  this  recommendation  should  begin  at  the 
college  level  when  teachers  are  being  trained.   Colleges 
and  universities  and  the  State  Superintendent  should  pro- 
vide inservice  training  to  teachers.   If  additional  materials 
are  required,  they  should  be  purchased  by  the  schools. 

1.  The  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should 
include  training  in  human  relations  as  a  prerequisite 
for  certification. 

2.  Schools  of  education  and  inservice  training  programs 
for  teachers  should  expand  their  curriculum  to  provide 
training  in  human  relations  and  how  to  apply  it  on  a 
daily  basis  in  the  classroom. 

4.    Funding  Sources.   Local:   School  budgets  and  local 
college  budgets. 

State:   University  and  budgets  and  State  Department 
of  Education. 


REFERENCES 


This  recommendation 
and  is  supported  by 
3.2  and  3.3  and  CCP 


is  related  to  NAC  -  CCP  Recommendation  6.9 
Police  Recommendation  1-D  and  CCP  Standards 
Recommendation  3-B. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  "Montanans1 
Goals  for  Education"  State  Board  of  Education,  Basic  Quality 
Education  Study. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


Adopted 
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ADOPTED 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


RECOMMENDATION  3-D 
(previously  Standard  3.1) 


No  later  than  1980,  state  school  officials,  local 
school  officials,  local  school  boards  and  citizen 
action  councils  should  consider  action  to  develop 
schools  as  community  service  centers  and  to  develop 
volunteer  citizen  leadership  in  such  centers. 
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PROGRAMS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 


PROVIDING 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  CRIME 


COMMUNITY  CRIME  PREVENTION  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 


CHAPTER  IV  -  PROGRAMS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  PROVIDING 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  CRIME 


GOAL:   Every  community  and  its  local  government 
should  determine  what  social  and  physical 
needs  it  has  in  order  to  reduce  crime  and 
should  utilize  community,  state,  and  fed- 
eral resources  to  help  its  citizens  initi- 
ate and  maintain  programs  and  opportunities 
which  will  provide  constructive  alternatives 
to  criminal  behavior. 


Early  Montanans  lived  close  to  the  land,  lived  a  relatively 
unencumbered  existence,  and  developed  deep  roots  in  their 
community  --  whether  it  be  family,  neighborhood,  county, 
or  town.   Now,  due  to  increasing  mobility  and  strains  upon 
personal  lives,  the  strength  of  these  ties  has  weakened. 
As  a  result,  citizens'  feelings  of  responsibility  for  the 
viability  of  their  community  have  lessened,  and  people  do 
not  become  as  involved  in  solving  or  preventing  social  pro- 
blems which  threaten  the  solidarity  of  community  life. 

We  believe  that  many  times  the  effect  that  unemployment, 
poverty,   family  tensions  and  other  problems  have  upon 
personal  lives  are  sufficient  motivation  for  someone  to 
commit  a  crime.   Programs  restoring  a  sense  of  "belonging" 
among  our  citizens  and  encouraging  them  to  become  involved 
in  and  take  responsibility  for  solving  community  problems 
should  be  developed. 
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We  established  the  following  standards  and  recommendations 
to  increase  opportunities  for  Montana  citizens  to  improve 
their  standard  of  living,  including  their  family  life  and 
other  aspects  of  their  personal  lives,  and  to  more  effectively 
use  their  leisure  time. 

Standard  4.1  emphasizes  the  need  to  increase  family  counseling 
and  other  family  services,  and  Standards  4.2  and  4.3  are 
directed  at  improving  employment  and  recreational  op- 
portunities.   Recommendation  4-A,  the  final  item  in  this 
chapter,  supports  enforcement  of  equal  employment  opportunities 
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STANDARD  4.1 


FAMILY  HELP  SERVICES 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


The  task  force  believes  that  respect,  affection,  and  sin- 
cerity are  fostered  by  the  closeness  and  stability  found 
in  positive  relationships  with  other  people  and  that  these 
positive  relationships  lessen  an  individual's  propensity 
to  cimmit  a  crime.   PROBLEM:   Increasing  family  mobility, 
greater  numbers  of  working  couples,  and  other  pressures  of 
modern  society  have  lessened  the  extent  to  which  families 
have  been  able  to  teach  personal  values  and  encourage  positive 
relationships. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure,  there  is  growing  con- 
viction that  the  breakdown  of  family  life  and  of  close  per- 
sonal relationships  leads  to  alienation  and  contributes  to 
crime.   This  breakdown  is  occurring  on  all  levels  of  our  soc- 
iety.  The  lack  of  concern  that  people  have  for  others  has 
diminished  citizen  involvement  in  the  community,  parental 
involvement  with  youth,  and  community  involvement  with  grow- 
ing social  concerns. 

Many  of  the  activities  and  programs  suggested  by  other 
standards  in  this  report  should  be  implemented  in  order 
to  restore  citizen  involvement.   More  specifically,  programs 
should  be  established  in  Montana  which  will  provide  family 
counseling  services  and  build  communication  skills  and  other 
family  living  skills  in  its  citizens.   The  Mountain-Plains 
Education  Project  in  Glasgow  --  a  residential  project  which 
provides  job  training,  courses  in  family  living,  and  all 
types  of  counseling  to  low-income  families  over  an  8-11 
month  period  --  is  an  example  of  a  successful,  family-oriented 
program  in  Montana.  Further  examples  are  the  Conciliation 
Courts,  which  provide  counseling  services  to  couples  with 
children  who  are  seeking  a  divorce. 

Human  service  agencies  in  the  state  should  incorporate 
family  counseling  and  communication  workshops  into  their 
programs. 1   In  order  to  assure  that  every    child  is  a  wanted 
child,  complete  family  planning  and  abortion  services  should 
continue  to  be  offered  and  should  be  expanded  where  necessary. 
Some  of  the  agencies  which  should  develop  and/or  expand  ser- 
vices to  the  family  include  mental  health  centers,  county 
extension  agencies,  Head  Start  programs,  health  and  welfare 
departments,  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  centers,  planned 
parenthood  centers  and  churches. 


Examples  of  a  successful 
Effectiveness  Training. 


communication  workshops  is  Parent 
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In  addition,  activities  involving  the  family  as  a  unit 
should  be  sponsored  by  schools,  churches,  and  other 
community  groups.   Since  school  activities  can  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  away  from  family  life,  schools  could 
designate  one  night  a  week  as  family  night  and  schedule 
no  school  activity  or  only  family  activities.   Churches 
should  also  sponsor  family  activities  and  encourage  people 
to  devote  at  least  one  night  a  week  to  a  "family  night."  (The 
Mormon  faith  already  sets  aside  Monday  evenings  for  this 
purpose).   On  the  state  level,  Governor  Judge  has  shown  his 
support  for  this  concept  by  proclaiming  all  Monday  evenings 
as  "Family  Home  Evening"  and  November  23-29,  1975,  as  "Family 
Week". 


STANDARD  4.1 

NO  LATER  THAN  1978,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
IN  MONTANA  SHOULD  PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  ASSIS- 
TANCE AND  RESOURCES  TO  ESTABLISH  PROGRAMS  IN 
THE  COMMUNITY  WHICH  WILL  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY 
OF  FAMILY  LIFE  AND  PROVIDE  COMPLETE  SERVICES 
IN  FAMILY  PLANNING. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  cost  of  implementing  this  standard  should  be  minimal, 
because  it  requires  existing  community  agencies  which  are 
already  providing  many  of  these  services,  give  family  help 
services  priority.   Additional  funding  may  be  needed  to  con- 
tract for  technical  assistance  and  training  programs. 

1.  State  and  local  officials  in  mental  health,  community 
affairs,  and  family  planning  and  city  and  county  govern- 
ments should  cooperate  in  establishing  programs  which 
encourage  a  "sense  of  family"  and  which  help  families 

to  solve  their  problems. 

2.  In  implementing  this  standard,  cooperation  should  be 
sought  from  churches  and  religious  groups,  from  citizen 
action  councils,  and  from  both  young  and  adult  citizens. 

3.  Funding  sources.   Local:   City  and  county  general  fund. 
County  Welfare  Offices.   Planned  parenthood  groups,  local 
churches,  county  health  department,  and  mental  health 
centers . 

State:    Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences, 
Department  of  Institutions,  and   Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services. 
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REFERENCES 

Standard  4.1  is  closely  related  to  CCP  Standard  7.2  and 
Recommendation  6.1  in  the  NAC ' s  CCP  Report. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


Adopted 
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STANDARD  4.2 


EXPANDING  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 


ADOPTED 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  find  reliable  statistics  which 
prove  a  relationship  between  high  employment  and  high 
crime  rates,  at  times  when  unemployment  is  high,  law  en- 
forcement officials  experience  an  increase  in  crime  and 
prepare  for  it.   Also,  crime  statistics  indicate  the  criminal 
offender  is  likely  to  be  poorly  educated  and  unempl oyed. 
PROBLEM :  Montana  needs  more  programs  which  develop  job 
skills  and  expand  job  opportunities. 

Youth  and  adult  employment  programs  which  build  self-esteem 
and  financial  resources  among  people  who  have  difficulty 
finding  a  job  because  they  come  from  low-income  and  minority 
environments  should  continue  to  be  established.   Work  oppor- 
tunities should  also  be  developed  which  nurture  a  sense  of 
independence  and  self-responsibility  in  youth  from  middle 
and  high-income  families. 

In  order  to  increase  job  opportunities,  it  is  important  that 
job  counseling  and  training  in  job  skills  are  part  of  the 
school  system.   We  strongly  encourage  work/study  programs 
in  which  students  can  apply  the  skills  they  learn  in  the 
classroom.   Example  of  successful  programs  of  this  kind 
in  Montana  are  Distributive  Education  Programs  in  which 
students  take  a  class  in  career  education  in  addition  to 
their  other  courses  and  have  part-time  jobs  in  local  busi- 
nesses.  In  larger  cities  which  have  employment  bureaus, 
a  full  time  employee  should  be  hired  to  coordinate  part-time 
and  summer  jobs  for  youths. 

Another  example  of  a  successful  work  program  for  youth  is 
the  "World  of  Work"  camp  sponsored  in  Helena  by  the  AFL- 
CIO.   Four  two-week  camps,  federally  funded  through  the 
governor's  Manpower  Office,  were  held  during  the  summer  of 
1975.   Representatives  from  skill  and  craft  unions  des- 
cribed their  jobs.   Discussions  on  filling  out  tax  forms, 
budgeting,  taking  out  loans  and  intelligent  buying  were  also 
included.    A  national  youth  employment  program  which  could 
serve  as  a  model  for  interested  Montana  communities  is 
Youth  Organization  United  (YOU)  --  a  national,  multi-racial 
organization  which  has  been  active  in  developing  meaningful 
work  and  involving  youth  in  the  community.   It  operates  a 
National  Training  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.   Others  are 
Youth  for  Service  in  San  Francisco,  which  contracts  with 
urban  development  and  community  action  programs  to  maintain 
mini-parks,  and  the  Youth  Employment  Program  (YEP),  whose 
funds  are  used  to  pay  students  for  part-time  work  with  private 
empl oyers . 
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For  adults,  existing  state  and  federal  programs  in  Montana 
include  the  Mountain-Plains  Education  Project  in  Glasgow, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  program, 
and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program.   Additional  job 
opportunities,  such  as  part-time  work  for  students  and  women 
who  cannot  work  full-time,  need  to  be  developed  for  adults 
who  have  difficulty  finding  employment. 


STANDARD  4.2 

NO  LATER  THAN  1980,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  CITIZEN  ACTION 
COUNCILS,  SHOULD  INVOLVE  SCHOOLS,  LOCAL 
BUSINESSES,  AND  PRIVATE  CITIZENS  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROGRAMS  WHICH  WILL  PRO- 
VIDE MORE  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  SKILLS  TO 
YOUTH  AND  ADULTS  WHO  HAVE  DIFFICULTY  FINDING 
EMPLOYMENT. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

This  standard  will  be  expensive  to  implement,  especially 
if  county  and  city  governments  rely  solely  on  their  general 
funds.   City  and  county  governments  should  set  aside  a 
portion  of  their  local  funds  for  this  purpose  and  should 
supplement  it  with  state  or  federal  grants.   While  job 
training  programs  are  expensive,  local  governments  need 
not  rely  on  their  own  funds.   A  number  of  federally  funded 
programs  are  available  through  MOTA,  CETA,  Programs  for  youth, 
for  migrant  workers,  and  through  economic  development  and 
rural  and  community  development  programs 

1. 


jobs . 

3.  These  programs  should  be  periodically  evaluated  for 
their  effectiveness. 

4.  Funding  sources.   Local:   County  and  city  general  funds. 

State:    Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Department 
of  Community  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
and  the  Governor's  Office. 

Federal:   Apply  for  federal  grants  for  increasing  job 
opportunites.  (MOTA, CETA). 
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REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  complemented  by  CCP  Recommendation  4-A  and 
Recommendations  5.1-5.3,  5.6-5.7,  and  5.10-5.11  in  the  NAC 
Community  Crime  Prevention  report. 


COUNCIL  ACTION: 


Adopted 
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STANDARD  4.3 


EXPANDING  RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


PROBLEM: 
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to  provide  its  citizens  with  op- 
e  them  to  use  their  leisure  time 
ular  attention  should  be  devoted 
f  a  variety  of  factors,  are  high 
nquent.   The  National  Advisory 

and  Goals  recommends  that  the 
where  appropriate  or  feasible, 
rograms : 
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f  existing  facilities. 

Id  be  more  emphasis  on  developing 

tional  programs  for  winter,  as  well 


Examples  of  youth  recreation  programs  in  Montana  include 
organized  and  intramural  sports,  4-H  Clubs,  Conservation 
Corps,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  YMCA,  YWCA,  Campfire  Girls, 
Key  Club  and  numerous  other  established  youth  organizations. 

Summer  camps  and  summer  recreational  programs  are  also 
effective  and  can  be  developed  or  expanded  through  Youth 
Development  Bureau  resources  and  the  Governor's  Physical 
Fitness  Coordinator's  Office.   Attempts  should  be  made  to 
recruit  more  minority  and  low-income  youth  to  participate 
in  these  programs.   The  Big  Brother/Sister  Program,  which 
exists  in  several  larger  Montana  communities  (and  should 
be  expanded  to  smaller  ones),  is  an  example  of  a  successful, 
youth-oriented  program  which  provides  recreation  and  companion- 
ship to  delinquent  or  predelinquent  youth.   On  a  national  level, 
the  YMCA  is  encouraging  the  development  of  juvenile  justice 
programs  in  its  local  branches.   As  of  last  year,  140  local 
YMCAs  were  conducting  juvenile  justice  programs  ranging  from 
detention  centers  to  nonresidential  counseling  and  training 
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programs.   A  handbook  to  help  local  centers  implement  these 
programs  has  been  published  by  the  YMCA,  and  is  a  valuable 
resource  for  any  community  service  agency  interested  in 
developing  programs  to  help  youth. 2 


STANDARD  4.3 


NO  LATER  THAN  1978,  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  EACH 
MONTANA  COMMUNITY,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THEIR 
CITIZEN  ACTION  COUNCIL,  SHOULD  DETERMINE  WHAT 
NEEDS  EXIST  FOR  IMPROVING,  EXPANDING,  OR  ES- 
TABLISHING RECREATION  AREAS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  RECREATION.   THEY  SHOULD  ALSO  BEGIN  PLANNING 
FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEEDED  RECREATIONAL  AREAS 
AND  PROGRAMS. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  major  expenses  will  be  in  expanding  and  improving 
existing  programs.   These  will  include  additional  equip- 
ment and  more  recruitment  efforts.   Volunteer  staff 
should  be  used  whenever  possible.   Missoula  Park  Director 
uses  native  materials  for  playground  equipment,  along  with 
volunteer  labor  and  private  contributions  to  provide  a  good 
program  at  a  reasonable  cost, 


1 


be   provided. 

3.  In   order    for    these    programs    to    be    successful,    community 
support    is    essential. 

4.  Funding    sources.      Local:      City   and    county   general    funds, 
school    budgets,    private    funding    sources. 

State:  Department   of   Social    and    Rehabilitation    Services, 

Department   of    Justice,    Department   of    Fish   and    Game. 

Federal:      Federal    grants    in    recreation    and   youth   development 


This  manual   can  be  purchased  for  $6  by  contacting  Program  and  Management 
Printed  Resources,  National   Council   of  YMCAs,  291     Broadway,  N.Y.     10007. 
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REFERENCES 

Standard  4.3  is  supported  by  CCP  Standard  2.4  and  NAC  Community 
Crime  Prevention  Recommendation  7.1. 


COUNCIL  ACTION:      Adopted 
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RECOMMENDATION  4-A 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


REJECTED 


PROBLEM:   Although  unfair  discrimination  in  employment  against 
women,  minority  and  low-income  citizens,  and  ex-offenders  is 
declining,  much  still  needs  to  be  done.   Agencies  in  Montana 
devoted  to  enforcing  antidiscrimination  regulations  are  finding 
that  bridging  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice  in  equal  em- 
ployment is  difficult.  The  mythology  surrounding  race,  sex  and 
past  criminal  activity  has  created  barriers  against  employment 
which  are  hard  to  break  down. 


In  1974,  the  legislature  funded  The  Women's  Bureau  and 
the  Human  Rights  Bureau  to  help  reduce  discrimination  and 
increase  job  opportunities.   Although  the  bureaus  are  over- 
worked (The  Human  Rights  Bureau  handles  discrimination  cases 
in  other  areas  besides  employment)  they  have  made  an  impact 
on  people's  awareness  of  discrimination  and  possible  ways 
of  minimizing  it.   More  money  should  be  channeled  into 
expanding  these  bureaus  to  reinforce  antidiscrimination 
provisions  of  the  State  Constitution,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Commission  (EEOC),  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  (OFCC),  and  other  related  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  significant  barriers  to  employment  in  private 
business  is  the  employer's  attitude  towards  ex-offenders. 
Little  is  being  done  in  Montana  to  establish  job  training 
programs  for  ex-offenders  and  programs  for  potential  em- 
ployers enabling  them  to  cope  with  some  of  the  problems  of 
hiring  an  offender  or  ex-offender.   In  order  to  increase 
job  opportunities  for  offenders,  special  placement  services 
should  be  offered,  and  legislation  should  be  passed  which 
will  ensure  that  a  criminal  record  is  not  the  only  factor 
preventing  someone  from  taking  a  civil  service  test  or  being 
licensed  for  an  occupation  or  profession. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  Public  and  private  agencies  and  businesses  should 
initiate  programs,  including  training  programs,  to 
provide  equal  opportunities  in  employment  to  all 
Montana  citizens. 

2.  Legislation  should  be  passed  reducing  discrimination 
against  ex-offenders. 

3.  The  legislature,  state  officials  in  employment, 
labor,  and  industry  and  county  and  city  governments 
should  support  the  efforts  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, The  Women's  Bureau,  and  other  agencies  who 
combat  discrimination. 

4.  Funding  sources.   State  and  local  governments 
and  private  businesses  should  establish  and  fund 
programs  which  would  train  minority  citizens,  women, 
and  ex-offenders  to  be  employed  by  them  in  positions 
of  responsibility. 


REFERENCES 

CCP  Standard  4.2.   NAC  Community  Crime  Prevention  Recommendations 
5.4  -  5.5  and  5.8  -  5.10.   Corrections  Standard  14.4. 


COUNCIL  ACTION:      This  recommendation  was  rejected  as  written 

To  retain  the  primary  thrust  of  the  recom- 
mendation, the  council  approved  an  amended 
version.   See  colored  insert  on  next  page. 
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ADOPTED 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


ADOPTED  VERSION  OF  RECOMMENDATION  4-A 


State  and  local  governments  in  Montana  should  con- 
tinue to  reduce  discrimination  in  the  hiring  of 
women,  minority  citizens  and  ex-offenders  in  jobs 
for  which  they  are  qualified. 
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RESTORING  PUBLIC  TRUST 


AND 


CONFIDENCE  IN  GOVERNMENT 


COMMUNITY  CRIME  PREVENTION  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 


CHAPTER  V  -  RESTORING  PUBLIC  TRUST  AND 
CONFIDENCE  IN  GOVERNMENT 


GOAL:   Government  on  all  levels  in  Montana 
should  increase  public  confidence  in 
its  institutions  by  increasing  com- 
munication between  itself  and  its 
citizens,  and  by  seeking  their  assiS' 
tance  in  making  changes. 


The  following  is  a  description  of  how  justice  was  once 
accomplished  on  Montana's  frontier: 


"Boys,"  said  the  captain,  addressing  the  assem- 
blage, "you  have  heard  what  these  men  have  had 
to  say  for  themselves.   I  want  you  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  your  consciences.   If  you  think 
they  ought  to  suffer  punishment  say  so;  if  you 
think  they  ought  to  go  free,  vote  for  it.   Be 
very  careful  to  do  the  right  thing  for  yourselves, 
as  well  as  for  the  prisoners.   All  those  in  favor 
of  hanging  them,  step  to  the  right  side  of  the 
bridge;  and  those  who  are  for  letting  them  go, 
to  the  1  eft  side.  " 

So  thoroughly  convinced  were  the  men,  of  the 
guilt  and  complicity  of  the  prisoners  with  the 
road-agent  gang,  that  every  man  passed  immedi- 
ately to  the  right. 1 

How  different  this  is  from  our  contemporary  way  of  using  a 

jury  to  determine  one's  guilt  or  innocence.^ 


Despite  our  more  impartial  method  of  delivering  justice, 
our  court  system  has  been  increasingly  accused  of  in- 
efficiency and  even  corruption.   Criticism  of  our  system  of 


1  Nathaniel  P.H.  Langfore,  Vigilante  Days  and  Ways,  A.C.  McClurg  and 
Co.,  Chicago,  1923,  pp.  90-91. 
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justice,  however,  is  only  one  symptom  of  a  much  larger  pro- 
blem.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  public 
believes  that  corruption  in  private  business  and  industry, 
and  at  all  levels  of  government  --  f  ederal  ,  s  tate,  and 
local  --  is  widespread.   By  setting  an  example  of  lawless- 
ness and  creating  a  climate  of  futility,  official  cor- 
ruption aggravates  the  problems  of  crime  control.   By 
undermining  our  faith  in  the  criminal  justice  system, 
corruption  makes  it  more  difficult  to  build  citizen  sup- 
port for  successful  crime  prevention  efforts. 

We  believe  that  integrity  in  our  public  and  private  leaders 
is  an  essential  element  in  preventing  and  controlling  crime. 
The  standards  and  recommendation  in  this  chapter  seek  ways 
of  restoring  public  confidence  by  making  changes  which  will 
close  the  communications  gap  between  our  citizens  and  their 
leaders  and  make  our  officials  more  accountable  to  the  public. 


The  first  standard,  5.1,  proposes  ways  of  increasing  citizen 

contact  with  our  government.   Standards  5.2  and  5.3  ask  that 

codes  of  conduct  be  established  for  all  persons  serving  the 

public,  including  political  candidates,  public  officials, 

and  state  employees.   Although  the  responsibility  of  private 

officials  in  restoring  confidence  is  not  specifically  mentioned 

in  these  standards,  we  feel  that  their  contribution  to  restoring 

public  trust  would  be  significant  if  they  developed,  and  adhered 

to,  stringent  codes.   Lack  of  public  trust  in  our  criminal  justice 

system,  and  how  to  reduce  the  problems  which  contribute  to  it, 
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are  addressed  in  Standard  5.4.   Standard  5.5  proposes  ways  of 
attacking  white-collar  crime.   The  last  item,  Recommendation  5-A, 
suggests  that  laws  be  removed  which  are  difficult  to  enforce 
and  consequently  present  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  the 
criminal  justice  system. 
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STANDARD  5.1 
INCREASING  CITIZEN  CONTACT  WITH  GOVERNMENT 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


AMENDED 
ADOPTED 


An  essential  element  behind  public  confidence  in  state  and 
local  government  is  the  degree  and  accuracy  of  knowledge 
that  citizens  have  of  what  their  public  officials  are 
doing.  PROBLEM:  Montana  lacks  programs  which  encourage 
citizen  participation  and  keep  the  public  informed.  The 
more  opportunities  that  citizens  have  to  become  involved 
in  government  activities,  the  greater  the  impact  we  will 
have  on  restoring  public  trust. 

This  standard  proposes  two  ways  that  government  can  increase 
public  exposure.   First,  public  officials  should  consistently 
use  free  public  television  and  radio  time  for  public  informa- 
tion programs  instead  of  limiting  them  to  election  time  or 
for  special  broadcasts.   We  recommend  that  state  and  local 
government  officials  request  media  representatives  to  attend 
meetings  on  a  regular  basis.   This  will  provide  the  media 
and  the  public  with  greater  familiarity  of  government 
procedures  and  services.   Private  groups  interested  in 
better  government  should  encourage  and  support  information 
programs . 

Secondly,  the  standard  asks  that  state  and  local  government 
officials  provide  means  of  centralizing  information  about 
their  services  and  activities.  (An  example  is  the  Citizen's 
Advocate  Office  in  Helena).   In  larger  communities,  a 
central  information  agency  would  increase  the  availability 
of  the  government  to  the  public  and  reduce  citizens'  feelings 
of  alienation  and  frustration.   In  addition,  it  would  more 
effectively  deliver  government  services  and  provide  a  place 
where  citizens  could  air  their  grievances  regarding  local 
government. 

Another  important  contribution  that  governments  can  make  is  to 
hold  public  hearings  on  issues  which  affect  public  interests. 
Hearings  should  be  wel 1 -publ ici zed  and  held  at  a  time  when 
citizen  input  is  still  needed.   If  governments  demonstrate 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  individual  citizen  to 
contribute  leadership  and  initiative  in  his  community, 
we  believe  that  citizens  will  return  this  confidence  with 
greater  participation. 
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STANDARD  5.1 


PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEVELS 
SHOULD  IMMEDIATELY  BEGIN  TO  MAKE  USE  OF  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  TIME  TO  INFORM  THEIR 
CONSTITUENTS  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  ON  A  REGULAR  BASIS. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  A  CENTRAL 
INFORMATION  AGENCY  AND  A  MEANS  TO  ENABLE 
THEIR  CITIZENS  TO  CONTACT  THE  AGENCY  WITHOUT 
COST  TO  OBTAIN  INFORMATION  ON  GOVERNMENT  POLICY, 
ACTIVITIES,  AND  SERVICES. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

With  possible  exception  of  the  central  information  agencies, 
whis  standard  should  not  cost  much  to  implement.   The  in- 
formation agencies  could  be  manned  by  volunteers,  or  by 
regular  employees,  and  county  governments  should  contribute 
the  facilities  and  subsid  ze  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
supplies.   By  removing  "information"  calls  from  most  depart- 
ments regular  employees,  local  governments  should  realize  a 
gain  in  department  efficiency  that  will  balance  the  cost  of 
the  information  service,  as  well  as  increased  community  sup- 
port. 

1.  State  and  local  government  candidates  and  officials 
on  all  levels  should  utilize  the  news  media  on  a 
regular  basis  to  keep  their  constituents  informed. 

2.  State,  county  and  city  governments  and  citizen  action 
councils  should  determine  whether  or  not  their  constit- 
uents need  an  information  center.   If  it  is  needed,  one 
should  be  established. 

3.  Government  officials  on  all  levels  should  continually 
seek  new  ways  of  increasing  their  contact  with  Montana 
ci  ti  zens . 

4.  Funding  sources.   Local:   County  general  fund. 


REFERENCES 

NAC  Community  Crime  Prevention  Recommendations  2.3-2.5, 
2.7-2.8  and  Standards  13.1-13.3. 


1  16 


COUNCIL  ACTION: 


The  council  felt  that  due  to  the  rural 
nature  of  Montana,  that  this  standard 
as  written  would  not  be  applicable  to 
all  local  governments  in  the  state, 
therefore  they  passed  an  amended  ver- 
sion for  adoption.   See  colored  in- 
sert on  next  page. 
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ADOPTED 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


ADOPTED  VERSION  OF  STANDARD  5.1 


Public  officials  on  state  and  local  levels  should 
immediately  begin  to  make  use  of  programs  to  in- 
form their  constituents  of  current  events  in  state 
and  local  government  on  a  regular  basis. 

Local  governments  should  establish  a  means  to 
enable  their  citizens  to  contact  them  without 
cost  to  obtain  information  on  government  policy, 
activities,  and  services. 
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STANDARD  5.2 


CONDUCT  CODES  FOR  POLITICAL  CANDIDATES,  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS, 
AND  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


REJECTED 
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Existing  relevant  legislation  consists  largely  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  in  the  Revised  Codes  of  Montana  and  of  criminal 
codes  against  bribery.   Since  the  former  contains  provisions 
only  for  financial  disclosure  by  political  candidates,  it 
needs  to  be  expanded,  or  new  codes  need  to  be  written,  to 
cover  financial  disclosure  by  public  officials.   We  also 
need  to  develop  codes  of  ethics  for  candidates,  public 
officials,  and  some  government  employees.   How  to  enforce 
the  codes  and  penalties  for  violating  them  should  be  clearly 
outlined  and  mandated. 

To  enforce  its  provisions,  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  asks 
that  a  Commissioner  of  Campaign  Finances  and  Practices  be 
appointed  by  the  legislature.   When  public  officials  are 
also  covered  by  similar  regulations,  the  Office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Campaign  Finances  and  Practices  could  be  ex- 
panded to  enforce  these.   However,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
legitimate  cases  are  prosecuted,  the  Commissioner  should 
be  hired  by  and  be  responsible  to  an  independent  advisory 
board  rather  than  the  legislature. 

The  main  purpose  of  an  ethics  code  would  be  to  deal  with 
misconduct  not  covered  by  criminal  law.   Although  each 
session  of  the  legislature  drafts  its  own  rules  for  con- 
duct,  called  the  Rules  of  the  Montana  Legislature,   these 
are  not  mandated  and  they  apply  only  to  legislators.   In 
the  last  two  legislative  sessions,  bills  which  would  prescribe 
a  code  of  behavior  were  rejected.   Clearly  there  is  a  need 
for  Montana  citizens  and  public  officials  to  support  more 
strongly  the  development  of  such  a  code  for  all  candidates, 
public  officials,  and  government  employees  who  hold  a  high 
position  of  authority. 
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STANDARD  5.2 


CANDIDATES,  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOYEES 
OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  SHOULD  BE 
REQUIRED  BY  LAW  TO  MEET  DEFINITE  ETHICAL 
STANDARDS  TO  BE  DRAWN  UP  BY  A  BODY  COM- 
POSED OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  AND  THEIR  CON- 
STITUENT CITIZENS. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  codes  would  most  effectively  be  enforced  by  an  independent 
board.   The  ethics  board  should  consist  entirely  of  members 
chosen  from  the  public  at  large  and  not  public  officials, 
should  have  the  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  documents, 
and  should  act  as  an  advisory  board,  as  well  as  a  regulatory 
and  investigative  body. 
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REFERENCES 

NAC  Community  Crime  Prevention  Standards  10.1-11.4. 
Sections  23-4701  through  23-4795,  RCM,  1947,  as  amended 
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COUNCIL  ACTION 


This  standard 
To  retain  its 
cil  adopted  a 
commendati  on. 


was  rejected  as  written, 
primary  intent,  the  coun- 
rewritten  version  as  a  re- 
See  recommendation  5-B 


on  colored  insert, 
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STANDARD  5.3 


RESTORING  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


PROBLEM:   The  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system  -- 
law  enforcement,  corrections,  and  courts  --  lack  communication 
and  cooperation,  both  among  themselves  and  with  the  public. 
This  often  causes  citizens  to  be  distrustful  of  the  effective- 
ness and  fairness  of  the  system. 
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Since  community  support  is  essential,  it  is  important  that 
the  criminal  justice  system  find  ways  of  improving  its  re- 
lationship with  the  public.   Sometimes  citizen  grievances 
are  justified.   Better  communication  and  cooperation  within 
the  system  should  diminish  this.   However,  positive  contact 
with  the  public  also  needs  to  be  increased,  both  through 
the  media  and  through  programs  which  inform  the  public 
about  the  constructive  efforts  of  criminal  justice  personnel 
to  improve  itself. 


STANDARD  5.3 


NO  LATER  THAN  1978,  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA  AND 
LOCAL  CITIZEN  ACTION  COUNCILS  SHALL  ESTABLISH 
CONTINUING  PROGRAMS  TO  IMPROVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  COOPERATION  AMONG  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM  AND  WITH  THE  PUBLIC. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

As  a  part  of  their  regular  duties,  personnel  in  the  system 
should  volunteer  their  time  and  efforts  to  improve  the  system 
and  increase  public  contact.   Some  funds  will  be  needed  for 
technical  assistance  or  special  training. 

1.  The  Crime  Control  Division,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
P.O.S.T.,  and  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
should  determine  what  problems  prevent  effective  com- 
munication within  the  criminal  justice  system  and  be- 
tween the  system  and  the  public. 

2.  Programs  which  will  help  solve  these  problems  and  build 
citizen  support  should  be  initiated. 

3.  These  programs  should  be  periodically  evaluated  to 
determine  their  effectiveness. 

4.  Funding  sources.   Local:  County  and  city  general  fund, 
private  funding  sources. 

State:    Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Institutions, 
Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Department  of  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services. 

Federal:   Federal  grants  can  be  applied  for  through  the 
Board  of  Crime  Control . 


REFERENCES 

It  is  closely  related  to  CCP  Standard  5.4,  Police  Recommendations 
1-D  and  1-E,  and  Courts  Standards  9.5  and  10.2. 

It  is  also  related  to  CCP  Recommendations  8.5  and  6.2  and 
Standards  14.1-14.2  in  the  NAC  volume. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


Adopted 
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STANDARD  5.4 


CODE  REVIEW  COMMITTEES 


ADOPTED 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 
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The  task  force  also  recommends  that  when  new  laws  are  enacted 
we  should  insure  that  they  represent  public  need  and  will  not 
unfairly  burden  our  system  of  justice.    In  instances  where 
additional  support  is  needed  to  enforce  the  law  (for  example, 
now  that  public  drunkeness  is  decriminalized,  we  need  funding 
for  detoxification  centers),  it  should  be  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  laws.   If  the  community  is  unwilling  to  supply 
adequate  funds  or  other  needed  support,  the  law  should  not  be 
enacted. 
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STANDARD  5.4 


BY  1980,  AND  EVERY  10  YEARS  THEREAFTER,  THE  STATE 
OF  MONTANA  AND  ITS  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  SHALL  INSTITUTE 
CODE  REVISION  COMMITTEES  TO  REVIEW  THEIR  CRIMINAL 
STATUTES  AND  ORDINANCES  AND  RECOMMEND  REMOVAL  OF 
THOSE  THAT  MAY  NO  LONGER  BE  REQUIRED. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  members  of  the  committees  should  be  appointed  or 
elected  and  serve  as  volunteers.   Funding  may  be  needed 
to  contract  secretarial  services.   On  the  state  level, 
money  should  be  available  to  reimburse  the  travel  ex- 
penses of  those  on  the  state  review  committee. 

1.  City  and  county  governments  should  establish  code 
revision  commissions  composed  of  a  cross-section 
of  the  community  to  review  their  criminal  status. 

2.  Those  statutes  which  are  out-dated  or  unenforceable 
should  be  altered  or  removed. 

3.  This  process  should  be  repeated  by  local  governments 
every  ten  years. 

4.  Funding  sources.   State,  county  and  city  general  funds 


REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  related  to  CCP  Standard  5.3  and  Recommendation 
6-C. 


COUNCIL  ACTION:      Adopted 
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RECOMMENDATION  5-A 


ECONOMIC  CRIME 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


AMENDED 
ADOPTED 


Corruption,  in  the  form  of  economic  crime,  exists  in 
private  business  as  well  as  in  government.   As  discussed 
in  the  findings  for  Standard  5.2,  it  erodes  public  con- 
fidence and  causes  feelings  of  frustration  and  alienation 
among  our  citizens.   A  recent  example  in  Montana  has  been 
uncovered  by  the  workmen's  compensation  investigation. 
PROBLEM:    There  are  few  efforts  by  officials  in  state 
and  local  government,  and  in  private  business,  to  combat 
those  crimes  defined  as  economic  crimes.   These  include 
forgery,  fraud,  embezzlement,  bribery,  securities  theft 
and  other  deceptive  practices.   The  attorney  general  can 
only  prosecute  those  cases  which  are  discovered  by  the 
legislative  auditor  and  these  cases  are  often  turned  over 
to  local  prosecutors,  who  lack  the  manpower  and  expertise 
to  deal  with  them.   Economic  crime  is  widespread,  and  it 
is  easily,  sometimes  deliberately,  overlooked. 

Montana  has  made  headway  in  combatting  economic  crime 
by  initiating  public  education  programs  in  consumer  fraud 
(see  Recommendation  2-B  Consumer  Fraud  Prevention).   In 
addition,  a  project  developed  by  county  attorney's  office 
in  Missoula  for  the  Western  Congressional  District  has 
been  funded  to  serve  as  a  pilot  project  to  provide  assistance 
in  investigating  and  prosecuting  economic  crime  in  Montana. 
To  supplement  and  expand  these  efforts,  the  legislature  should 
allocate  funds  to  develop  in  a  state  agency  the  responsibility 
to  show  the  public  how  to  identify  economic  crime;  how  to  pro- 
tect oneself  from  becoming  a  victim;  and  how  to  investigate 
economic  crime  and  ensure  that  criminal  penalties  are  enforced 
and  expanded  if  necessary. 


RECOMMENDATION  5-A 

MONTANA'S  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  SHOULD 
ASSIST  AND  ENCOURAGE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  BUSINESSES 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  PRESENTING  IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT  ECONOMIC  CRIME,  INCLUDING  ITS 
CHARACTERISTICS  AND  IMPACT,  HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  COM- 
MON ECONOMIC  CRIME,  WHAT  CONDITIONS  ENCOURAGE 
IT  AND  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  PREVENT  IT.   VICTIMS  OF 
ECONOMIC  CRIME  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO  REPORT 
IT  TO  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES  FOR  HANDLING 
THROUGH  THE  JUSTICE  SYSTEM. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

Money  will  be  needed  to  develop  or  expand  services  within 
a  state  agency.   Funds  to  finance  programs  in  economic 
crime  on  the  local  level  will  also  be  necessary.   Private 
grants  and  programs  may  be  available,  as  e.g.,  the  program 
of  information  and  education  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

1.  The  legislature  should  define  economic  crime. 

2.  Legislation  should  be  passed  placing  responsibility 
in  a  state  agency  to  combat  economic  crime. 

3.  The  agency  should  periodically  gather  and  interpret 
data  on  the  incidence  of  economic  crime  and  im- 
plement programs  which  will  help  reduce  economic 
crime  and  which  will  educate  the  public  and  pro- 
fessionals in  the  criminal  justice  system  on  how  to 
prevent  it. 

4.  Funding  sources.   Legislative  appropriation. 


REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  related  to  NAC  Community  Crime  Prevention 
Standards  10.1-11.4  and  14.1-14.2. 


COUNCIL  ACTION: 


It  was  felt  by  the  council  that  the 
word  "economic"  was  more  readily  under- 
stood than  the  term  "white  collar",  thus 
these  changes  were  inserted  in  the  title 
and  body  of  the  standard  which  was  then 
adopted  as  amended. 
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ADOPTED 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


RECOMMENDATION  5-B 
(Previously  Standard  5.2) 


The  legislature  should  pass  laws  which  would 
implement  definite  ethical  standards  for  all 
candidates,  public  officials  and  employees 
of  state  and  local  governments. 
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ALCOHOL 


AND 


DRUG  ABUSE 


COMMUNITY  CRIME  PREVENTION  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 
CHAPTER  VI:   ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 


GOAL:   Every  local  government  should  provide 

its  citizens  with  comprehensive  informa- 
tion about  the  effects  of  misusing  drugs 
and  alcohol  and  should  initiate  and  co- 
ordinate programs  to  reduce  problems  which 
lead  to  their  abuse. 


Consumption  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  is  not  a  recent 
phenomenon  in  Montana.  History  shows  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  opium,  which  was  smoked  by  early  Chinese  laborers, 
there  were  at  least  two  other  frequently  used  drugs  -- 
alcohol  and  cocaine. 

"Nearly  everybody  drank,  and  getting  drunk  was 
a  venal  transgression:   the  members  of  the 
Phi  1 1 i psburg ,  (Mont.)  Pioneer  Association  com- 
posed of  'those  who  have  assisted  in  opening 
up  for  settlement  and  civilization1  California, 
Idaho  and  Montana  -  in  the  resolutions  'Re- 
serve the  right  to  get  decently  drunk,'   Liquor 
was  generally  taken  straight  and  at  one  gulp. 
Vigorous  men  with  the  health  of  pure  mountain  air 
drank  an  amount  of  liquor  that  would  have  crazed 
an  office  denizen. "1 


"The  drug  stores  are  put  out  of  business  in  re- 
taining cocaine  but  retailers  on  upper  Main  and 
Clore  Street,  with  their  walking  delegates  are 
doing  a  thriving  business.   The  police  can 
easily  find  out  who  they  are. "2 


1  The  Montana  Plaindealer,  Helena,  Vol.  III.  No.  49,  May  28,  1909. 

Trimble,  William  I.,  "Mining  Advance  in  the  Inland  Empire", 

doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  1914,  p.  149. 
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Our  purpose  in  this  chapter  is  not  to  judge  how  drugs  have 
been  or  are  presently  used.   Our  intent  is  to  help  prevent 
drug  abuse  and  criminal  activity  resulting  from  their  misuse. 
We  believe  that  any  drug  has  been  abused  when  it  impairs  a 
person's  ability  to  live  a  normal  life  and/or  causes  him  to 
perform  acts  which  are  harmful  to  himself  or  others.   In 
essence,  then,  the  criteria  which  determines  whether  or 
not  a  drug  has  been  abused  depends  upon  the  effect  it  has 
upon  the  user's  personality  and  actions.   Although  drug 
abuse  does  not  necessarily  cause  crime,  it  creates  situations 
and  problems  which  may  aggravate  or  lead  to  crime.   Among 
other  things,  it  can  impair  the  ability  to  hold  a  steady 
job,  contribute  to  the  breakdown  of  a  family,  and  bring  out 
disruptive  behavior. 

If  crime  prevention  efforts  are  to  be  successful,  we  must 
offer  help  to  the  drug  abuser  and  encourage  him  to  become 
a  productive  member  of  society.   Many  services  besides  drug 
detoxification  and  treatment  centers  will  be  needed,  including 
counseling,  medical  care,  education,  employment  assistance 
and  understanding  and  support  from  law  enforcement  personnel, 
the  clergy,  and  concerned  citizens.   Most  of  these  services 
are  addressed  in  other  parts  of  this  report. 


The  standards  that  follow  provide  criteria  for  developing 
and  maintaining  effective  drug  abuse  prevention  and  treatment 
programs.   When  reading  these  standards  and  recommendations, 
please  keep  in  mind  that  any  reference  in  this  chapter  to 
drug  abuse  includes  the  misuse  of  alcohol. 
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Since  Montana's  Uniform  Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  Act  mandates 
that  alcoholism  be  treated  as  a  disease  instead  of  a  crime, 
the  need  for  local  governments  to  establish  adequate  alcohol 
detoxification  and  treatment  centers  is  addressed  in  standards 

6.1  and  6.2.   Standard  6.1  asks  that  the  legislature  allocate 
a  sufficient  amount  of  liquor  tax  revenue  to  the  state  for 
establishing  programs  relating  to  alcohol  abuse,  and  standard 

6.2  seeks  to  ensure  that  county  and  local  governments 
utilize  these  funds  for  such  programs.   (Since  these 
two  standards  propose  that  1 iquor  tax  revenue  be  used 

to  finance  detoxification  and  treatment,  they  specifically 
apply  to  alcohol  abuse  as  written.   However,  these  programs 
can,  and  should,  treat  drug  abuse  of  all  kinds).   In  order 
to  ensure  comprehensive,  uniform  drug  abuse  treatment,  Standard 

6.3  requests  that  adequate  follow-up  treatment  be  provided 
to  clients  when  they  leave  a  residential  treatment  center. 

In  order  to  help  prevent  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  recommendations 
6-A  and  6-B  support  efforts  to  provide  the  public  with  information 
which  is  factual  and  impartial  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.   Re- 
commendation 6-C  asks  the  legislature  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  study  marijuana  and  its  use  in  Montana  and  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  current  laws  on  marijuana. 
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STANDARD  6.1 


LIQUOR  TAX  REVENUE 


ADOPTED 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 
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The  task  force  believes  that  the  legislature  should  ensure 
that  state  and  local  governments  are  obtaining  adequate 
revenue  to  finance  their  programs.   A  sufficient  amount 
of  those  monies  normally  deposited  in  the  general  fund 
should  be  assigned  for  distribution  to  the  Addictive  Diseases 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Institutions,  and  local  govern- 
ments receiving  funds  should  be  responsible  for  submitting 
regularly  written  reports  which  demonstrate  that  they  are 
using  sufficient  amounts  of  the  money  to  plan,  implement 
and  maintain  quality  alcohol  and  other  drug  programs. 


STANDARD  6.1 


NO  LATER  THAN  1978,  THE  LEGISLATURE  SHOULD  MANDATE 
THAT  AN  ADEQUATE  AMOUNT  OF  LIQUOR  TAX  REVENUE  AL- 
LOCATED TO  THE  STATE  GENERAL  FUND  SHOULD  BE  DIS- 
TRIBUTED TO  THE  ADDICTIVE  DISEASES  DIVISION 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  FINANCING 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DETOXIFICATION  CENTERS 
AND  OTHER  ALCOHOL  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  MONTANA 
COUNTIES  AND  COMMUNITIES. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

1.    The  Alcohol  and  Drugs  Division  should  determine  how 
much  money  would  be  needed  to  adequately  finance  the 
development  of  detoxification  centers  in  the  state. 
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2.  The  legislature  should  mandate  that  funds  from  liquor 
tax  revenue  be  allocated  to  the  Division  for  developing 
the  centers. 

3.  The  Alcohol  and  Drugs  Division  should  develop  procedures 
to  periodically  evaluate  the  centers.   Future  funding 
should  be  based  on  whether  or  not  the  center  is  accom- 
plishing its  goals  and  objectives. 

4.  Funding  sources.   None  necessary.   This  standard  can 
be  accomplished  during  a  regular  legislative  session. 


REFERENCES 


Standard  6.1  is  closely  related  to  CCP 
Sections  4-241  and  4-1-401,  RCM,  1947, 


Standard  6 
as  amended . 


2  and  6.3. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


Adopted 
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STANDARD  6.2 


DETOXIFICATION 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


Traditionally,  those  who  had  too  much  to  drink  could 
be  faced  with  a  "public  drunkness"  charge  and  spend  time 
"drying  out"  in  the  local  jail.   PROBLEM:   Since  the 
Uniform  Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  Act  mandates  that 
alcoholism  is  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  a  crime,  local 
governments  in  Montana  communities  can  no  longer  use 
their  jails  for  detoxification  and  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  develop  or  expand  facilities  for  detoxification  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse.   Standard  6.2  requests  that  funds  avail- 
able for  alcohol  abuse  programs  be  fully  utilized  through  co- 
operative planning  by  state  and  local  governments,  social 
service  agencies,  and  other  community  leaders.   Some  of 
these  funds  should  also  be  provided  to  Galen  so  that  they 
can  expand  their  programs. 

We  believe  that  in  most  cases  alcoholism  can  be  best  treated 
in  the  community.   A  variety  of  treatment  techniques  should 
be  used,  and  adequate  training  and  experience  should  be  pro- 
vided to  those  working  with  alcohol  abusers  so  that  they  can 
use  these  effectively.   Programs  which  help  the  alcoholic 
build  his  self-esteem  and  incorporate  self-help  techniques 
such  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  group  and  individual  counseling, 
vocational  counseling,  psychodrama,  and  medical  and  nursing 
services  should  be  emphasized  because  they  enable  an  alcoholic 
to  lead  a  relatively  normal  life  and  are  effective  as  community 
follow-up  programs. 
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STANDARD  6.2 


NO  LATER  THAN  1978,  MONTANA  COUNTIES  AND 
CITIES  SHOULD  COLLECTIVELY  OR  INDIVIDUALLY 
PROVIDE  DETOXIFICATION  AND  VOLUNTARY  TREAT- 
MENT SERVICES  THROUGH  EXISTING  REGIONAL  OR 
COMMUNITY  AGENCIES,  OR  THROUGH  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  NEW  FACILITIES.   REVENUE  FOR  THESE 
SERVICES  SHALL  COME  FROM  FEDERAL  MONIES,  STATE 
LIQUOR  TAXES  AS  PROVIDED  IN  6.1,  AND  OTHER 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SOURCES. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Communities  which  have  mental  health  centers  or  other  existing 
facilities  which  can  be  expanded  will  find  it  less  expensive 
to  implement  this  standard.   The  Addictive  Diseases  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Institutions  is  planning  to  request 
legislation  which  will  mandate  that  medical  insurance  policies 
cover  treatment  for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  treatment.   Others 
should  explore  the  possibilities  of  joint  facilities  with 
other  nearby  communities. 

1.  City  and  county  government  should  carefully  plan  and 
implement  detoxification  and  treatment  programs  in  co- 
operation with  other  state,  city,  and  county  agencies. 

2.  Follow-up  treatment  should  be  provided. 

3.  Periodic  evaluations  should  be  conducted  to  determine 
their  effectiveness. 

4.  Funding  sources.    Local:   General  funds. 

State:   Addictive  Diseases  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Institutions. 


REFERENCES 


NAC  -  CCP  Recommendations  4.2,  4.5-4.7,  and  4.9. 
CCP  Standard  6.1  and  6.3. 

Sections  80-2708  and  80-2723  through  80-2724,  RCM,  1947, 
as  amended. 


COUNCIL  ACTION:      Adopted 
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STANDARD  6.3 


DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  TREATMENT  FOLLOW-UP 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


After  completing  a  drug  or  alcohol  therapy  program,  people 
continue  to  need  periodical  guidance  and  support.   PROBLEM: 
Individuals  who  have  completed  a  residential  treatment  program 
lack  community  support  and  follow-up  after  their  treatment  is 
completed;  consequently,  they  may  relapse. 

In  order  to  maintain  contact,  all  of  Montana's  residential 
programs  should  develop  a  means  for  keeping  in  touch  with 
past  patients.   In  particular,  they  should  have  information 
on  or  establish  a  liaison  with  services  or  individuals  in 
Montana  communities  who  could  provide  guidance  and  further 
treatment  to  those  who  need  it.   Various  types  of  assistance 
should  be  available,  including  job  counseling,  financial 
assistance,  and  further  therapy. 


STANDARD  6.3 

MONTANA'S  RESIDENTIAL  PROGRAMS  IN  TREATING 
DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  SHOULD  ENSURE  AVAIL- 
ABILITY OF  ADEQUATE  COMMUNITY  FOLLOW-UP 
PROGRAMS. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Residential  institutions  should  provide  follow-up  as  part 
of  their  regular  program.   Additional  personnel  may  need  to 
be  hired  to  set  up  and  maintain  the  files  and  establish  con- 
tact with  former  patients. 

1.  Residential  institutions  should  maintain  and  periodically 
update  a  catalog  of  available  resources  in  each  Montana 
community  which  can  provide  follow-up  care. 

2.  A  file  containing  case  histories  of  former  residents 
and  where  they  are  after  leaving  the  institution  should 
be  kept  up  to  date. 

3.  The  institutions  should  establish  contact  with  former 
patients  in  order  to  provide  or  recommend  follow-up 
treatment  if  needed. 

4.  Funding  sources.   State:   Department  of  Institutions  and 
other  state  departments. 
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REFERENCES 

Standard  6.3  is  related  to  CCP  Standard  6.2  and  Recom- 
mendations 4.6-4.7  in  the  NAC  Community  Crime  Prevention 
Vol ume. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


Adopted 
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RECOMMENDATION  6-A 


ALCOHOL    AND    DRUG    ABUSE    EDUCATION  AMENDED 

ADOPTED 

TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 

The  use  of  drugs  is  increasing  in  Montana.   In  fact,  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  risen 
steadily  since  1961.   By  1972,  the  total  increase  was  11 
percent.   PROBLEM:   As  drug  and  alcohol  use  increases, 
so  does  the  potential  for  abuse.   Recommendations  6-A 
and  6-B  ask  state  and  local  governments  and  other  responsible 
community  agencies  such  as  churches  and  schools  to  reduce  the 
potential  for  drug  abuse  by  developing  programs  which  will 
provide  factual,  impartial  information  on  drug  and  alcohol 
use  and  abuse  and  on  methods  and  availability  of  treatment. 

Since  the  emphasis  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention  is 
relatively  new,  Montana  has  just  begun  to  develop  and  implement 
prevention  programs.   Literature  and  films  are  presently  avail- 
able free  of  charge  to  Montana  citizens  at  the  Addiction  Dis- 
eases Bureau,  Department  of  Institutions.   The  bureau  also 
has  a  prevention  coordinator  whose  job  is  to  direct  the  pre- 
vention activies  proposed  in  the  state  plan.   The  activities 
include  developing  task  forces  to  initiate  and  advise  local 
and  regional  alcoholism  prevention  efforts,  providing  con- 
sultants and  outreach  assistance  to  employers  and  other 
agencies  in  contact  with  alcohol  abusers,  and  creating 
public  information  programs.   One  set  of  objectives  is 
devoted  to  developing  and  updating  alcohol  abuse  programs 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  incorporating  values 
clarification  and  other  appropriate  educational  material  into 
school  curriculum,  aiding  parents  and  other  interested 
citizens  through  public  forums,  and  providing  technical  assis- 
tance in  helping  youth  learn  about  alcohol  abuse.   We  believe 
that  similar  objectives  should  be  drawn  up  for  other  drugs 
besides  alcohol.   The  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  agencies  such  as  the  Montana  Council  of 
Churches  should  also  cooperate  with  the  Addictive  Diseases 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  in  developing 
education  and  public  information  programs. 

Additional  factual  and  impartial  educational  programs  should 
also  be  initiated  for  employees  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  doctors,  teachers,  and  other  professionals  who  in 
one  way  or  another  come  in  contact  with  drug  abusers.   In 
addition  to  information  on  pharmacology  and  legal  and  social 
issues  relating  to  drug  use,  participants  should  learn 
about  the  available  community  resources  which  can  help 
prevent  and  treat  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 
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RECOMMENDATION  6-A 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS,  CHURCHES  AND 
SCHOOLS  SHOULD  CONTINUE  PROGRAMS  WHICH  CON- 
VEY ACCURATE  AND  IMPARTIAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  USING  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUGS,  THE 
SYMPTOMS  OF  ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRUG  ABUSE,  AND 
THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  TREATMENT. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  State  departments  listed  above  should  provide  assis- 
tance to  communities  when  they  request  it.   On  the  local 
level,  many  communities  will  need  to  purchase  films  and 
other  materials. 

1.  In  implementing  these  recommendations,  city  governments, 
school  systems,  churches,  citizen  action  councils, 

and  other  interested  citizens  should  seek  to  establish 
programs  which  will  provide  impartial  information  about 
drug  abuse. 

2.  Whenever  appropriate,  the  legislature,  the  Department 
of  Institutions,  the  Office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  other  state  agencies,  should 
initiate  and/or  support  education  programs  on  drug  abuse. 

3.  Funding  sources.   Local:   City  and  county  general  funds, 
school  budgets,  local  churches  and  civic  and  social  groups 

State:    Department  of  Institutions,  Department  of 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs,  Department  of  Justice. 


REFERENCES 

These  are  related  to  CCP  Recommendations  4.10-4.12  in  the 
National  Advisory  Commission's  report. 


COUNCIL  ACTION:      The  Council  felt  it  unnecessary  to  have  two 

identically  worded  recommendations  and  thus 
combined  them  by  inserting  the  words  "and 
drugs"  following  alcohol  and  by  inserting 
"and  drug  abuse"  following  alcoholism.  The 
recommendation  was  then  adopted. 
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RECOMMENDATION  6-B 


MARIJUANA 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


PROBLEM:   There  is  much  controversy  surrounding  marijuana. 
Because  of  this  and  because  its  use  is  so  widespread,  the 
criminal  penalties  for  using  or  possessing  it  are  difficult 
to  enforce  and  sometimes  lead  to  questionable  methods  by 
law  enforcement.   The  task  force  believes  that  a  statewide 
commission  appointed  by  the  legislature  should  gather  factual 
information  on  marijuana  and  its  use  in  Montana.   This  study 
group  should  consider  results  of  studies  being  done  in 
Montana,  as  well  as  nationwide,   in  reaching  their  conclusions. 
In  addition  to  clearing  up  some  misconceptions,  this  information 
could  be  a  valuable  resource  for  drug  abuse  education  programs. 

We  also  believe  that  the  commission  should  recommend  changes 
in  the  criminal  penalties  for  using  and  possessing  marijuana: 

1.  If  the  results  of  their  review  show  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  marijuana  is  a  dangerous 
drug, 

2.  If  the  use  and  possession  of  marijuana  is  becoming 
increasingly  socially  acceptable  and  is  so  wide- 
spread that  it  makes  enforcement  difficult, 

3.  If  the  investigation,  apprehension,  and  processing 
cf  individuals  who  use  or  possess  marijuana 
present  an  unreasonable  burden  on  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  light  of  the  severity  of  the 

,   offense, 

4.  If  the  effect  of  incarceration  and  a  criminal 
record  upon  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
marijuana  offense  is  unjustified  compared  to  the 
danger  the  marijuana  user  presents  to  himself  or 
others . 


RECOMMENDATION  6-B 

THE  MONTANA  LEGISLATURE  SHOULD  APPOINT  AND 
FUND  A  COMMISSION  TO  REVIEW  STUDIES  RELATED 
TO  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  LEGAL  EFFECTS  OF  MARI- 
JUANA USE,  AND  MAKE  RECOMMENDATIONS,  IF 
WARRANTED,  ON  CHANGES  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  MADE 
IN  THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS  ON  MARIJUANA. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

Members  of  the  commission  should  be  reimbursed  for  travel. 
Secretarial  services  and  a  research  staff  should  be  hired. 

1.  The  legislature  should  establish  a  commission  to  study 
marijuana  and  make  recommendations  on  whether  its  use 
should  be  legalized. 

2.  In  reaching  its  conclusions,  the  commission  should 
consult  studies  which  have  been  conducted  both  in 
Montana  and  nationwide  on  the  effects  of  marijuana 
use  and  its  decriminalization. 

3.  Funding  sources.   Legislative  appropriation. 


REFERENCES 

CCP  Standard  5.4. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


Adopted 
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CHILD  ABUSE 


AND 


NEGLECT 


COMMUNITY  CRIME  PREVENTION  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 
CHAPTER  VII:   CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 


GOAL:  Montana  and  its  communities  should 
seek  solutions  to  problems  contri- 
buting to  child  abuse  and  neglect. 


In  drawing  its  conclusions  on  how  to  prevent  child  abuse 
and  neglect,  the  task  force  has  adopted  the  definition 
of  the  term  which  appears  in  Montana  law.   The  statutes 
state  that  "abuse"  or  "neglect"  is,  "The  commission  or 
omission  of  any  act  or  acts  which  materially  affect  the 
normal  physical  or  emotional  development  of  a  youth,  any 
excessive  physical  injury,  sexual  assault,  or  failure  to 
thrive. . ."1 

Although  the  terms  "abuse"  and  "neglect"  are  related  in  the 
sense  that  both  contribute  to  the  physical  and  emotional  ill- 
being  of  children,  the  symptoms  they  describe  differ  sub- 
stantially.  An  abused  child  is  attacked  physically  and 
is  often  harmed;  a  neglected  child  is  ignored  and  not  cared 
for.   Abuse  is  an  aggressive  act;  neglect  reflects  passivity 
Since  abuse  is  more  visible,  it  has  received  more  publicity 
and  its  victims  are  easier  to  identify.   Neglect  is  more 
covert  and  is  not  easily  detected.   Partly  due  to  a  lack 
of  public  knowledge,  many  cases  of  abuse  or  neglect  remain 
unreported. 


Section  10-1301,  RCM,  1947,  as  amended, 
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There  are  several  reasons  why  we  think  child  abuse  prevention 
is  important.   Abuse  of  a  child  is  a  criminal  act.   Abuse  and 
neglect  are  a  threat  to  the  welfare  and  unity  of  the  family 
and  perpetuate  similar  behavior  when  the  victims  become 
adults.   They  cause  emotional  problems  in  a  child  which 
might  lead  to  criminal  behavior,  and  can  cause  severe  bodily 
injury  or  death. 

Standard  7.1  suggests  that  education  about  child  abuse  and 
neglect  be  incorporated  into  perinatal  care  courses  so  that 
parents  can  identify  the  symptoms  in  themselves  and  in  others. 
Standard  7.2  addresses  the  need  for  public  awareness  and  in- 
volvement on  all  levels  and  the  need  for  greater  resources 
for  treatment  --  especially  in  the  area  of  family  counseling. 
The  last  standard,  7.3,  discusses  the  problem  of  providing 
care  for  a  child  who  has  been  abused  or  neglected  until  the 
situation  in  which  the  child  was  victimized  has  been  corrected 
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STANDARD  7.1 


PERINATAL  CARE  COURSES 


ADOPTED 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 
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When  discussing  child  abuse  and  neglect,  it  is  also  important 
to  emphasize  that  the  purpose  in  treatment  is  not  to  punish 
the  adult  but  rather  to  protect  the  child.   This  would  en- 
courage more  people  to  seek  treatment  for  themselves  or 
others  when  it  is  needed. 


STANDARD  7.1 


NO  LATER  THAN  1978,  PERINATAL  CARE  COURSES 
IN  MONTANA  SHOULD  INCLUDE  INFORMATION  ON 
CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT,  ACCEPTABLE  MEANS 
OF  DISCIPLINING  CHILDREN,  AND  SOURCES  OF 
FURTHER  INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  section  on  child  abuse  and  neglect  should  be  written  by 
staff  in  the  agencies  listed  above.   They  should  also  make 
funds  available  for  publishing  the  abridged  manual. 

1.  The  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Services 
should  include  information  on  child  abuse  and  neglect 
in  their  manual  and  in  their  course  on  perinatal  care. 

2.  Funding  sources.   State:   Department  of  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Sciences,  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilation 
Services. 
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REFERENCES 

Standard  7.1  is  closely  related  to  CCP  standard  7.2. 
Perinatal  Education  Manual,  Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Sciences. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


Adopted 
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STANDARD  7.2 


INFORMATION  AND  TREATMENT  REGARDING  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


ADOPTED 


PROBLEM:   Because  of  a  lack  of  public  knowledge  about  what 
determines  child  abuse  or  neglect,  sometimes  people  do 
not  recognize  it.   Since  children  are  often  powerless  to 
protect  themselves  when  they  are  the  victims  of  abuse  or 
neglect,  it  is  important  that  people  who  are  aware  of  a 
problem  report  it.   Montana  citizens  should  know  what 
child  abuse  and  neglect  are,  how  to  identify  them,  where 
to  report  them,  and  that  they  are  protected  by  law  against 
liability  if  they  do  report  a  case. 

The  Protective  Services  Unit  of  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Rehabilitative  Services  is  responsible  for  coordinating 
public  information  and  treatment  on  child  abuse  and  neglect 
at  the  state  level.   It  also  provides  consulting  services 
in  instances  where  local  protective  agencies  have  difficulty 
deciding  what  to  do  in  an  individual  case. 
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STANDARD  7.2 


NO  LATER  THAN  1978,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICIALS,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS, 
AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS  SHOULD  IMPLEMENT  EXISTING 
PROGRAMS  AND  DEVELOP  ADDITIONAL  PROGRAMS  PROVIDING 
INFORMATION  ON,  BETTER  IDENTIFICATION  OF,  AND  A 
WIDER  VARIETY  OF  TREATMENT  FOR  ABUSED  AND  NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN  AND  THOSE  WHO  ABUSE  OR  NEGLECT  THEM.   EM- 
PHASIS SHOULD  BE  PLACED  ON  THE  USE  OF  AVAILABLE 
COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  TO  REDUCE  FAMILY  TENSIONS, 
INCLUDING  COUNSELING  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Consulting  and  education  services  are  provided  upon  request 
by  staff  in  the  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vices.  Communities  should  use  volunteers  in  developing  their 
programs . 

1.  Personnel  in  public  health  and  welfare  and  mental 
health  and  state  and  local  school  officials  should 
continually  seek  new  ways  of  educating  the  public 
on  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  of  establishing 
programs  whose  purpose  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  family  life. 

2.  Programs  should  also  be  implemented  which  improve 
cooperation  amongst  all  of  the  agencies  who  deal 
most  frequently  with  cases  of  child  abuse. 

3.  These 
gover 


programs  should  be  supported  by  city  and  county 
nments,  community  leaders,  and  the  general  public. 
4.    Funding  sources.   Local:   County  welfare  departments, 
private  funding  sources. 

State:    Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences, 
Department  of  Institutions,  Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services,  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 


REFERENCES 

Standard  7.2  is  closely  related  to  CCP  standard  4.1 


COUNCIL  ACTION:      Adopted 
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STANDARD  7.3 


ALTERNATE  CARE  AND  FOLLOW-UP 


TASK  FORCE  FINDINGS 


AMENDED 
ADOPTED 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  a  protective  agency 
faces  when  confronted  with  a  case  of  child  abuse  or  neglect 
is  where  to  place  the  child.   PROBLEM:  Many  Montana  communities 
lack  group  or  foster  homes  which  provide  temporary  care  of 
children  who  are  in  danger  of  further  abuse  or  neglect  if 
they  are  immediately  returned  to  their  family. 

Obtaining  a  foster  home  is  so  dependent  upon  the  willingness 
of  the  parents  to  participate,  that  communities  should  estab- 
lish a  group  home  whenever  possible.   If  a  group  home  exists, 
it  guarantees  a  protective  place  for  the  child  to  qo.   Success- 
ful group  homes  have  been  established  in  most  of  the  larger 
communities  in  Montana,  including  Helena  and  Missoula.   In 
smaller  communities,  where  group  homes  are  not  economically 
feasible,  there  should  be  active  recruiting  for  temporary 
emergency  care  foster  homes,  and  a  list  of  acceptable  homes 
should  be  available  at  all  times  to  welfare  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

When  a  child  returns  home,  follow-up  care  should  be  pro- 
vided to  both  the  child  and  the  parents  by  public  and 
mental  health  officials  until  it  is  certain  that  the  pro- 
blems which  caused  abuse  or  neglect  have  been  resolved. 


STANDARD  7.3 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  DEPARTMENTS  SHALL 
PROVIDE  ADEQUATE,  ALTERNATE  CARE  FOR  AN  ABUSED 
OR  NEGLECTED  CHILD  AND  SHALL  PROVIDE  INTENSIVE 
FOLLOW-UP  PROTECTION  FOR  A  CHILD  WHO  RETURNS 
HOME  UNTIL  THERE  IS  NO  LONGER  ANY  DANGER  OF 
ABUSE  OR  NEGLECT. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

This  standard  should  not  be  expensive  to  implement,  except 
in  cases  where  a  larger  community  needs  to  establish  a  group 
home.   Most  of  the  larger  cities  in  Montana  have  already 
developed,  or  are  already  in  the  process  of  developing,  group 
homes . 

1.    City  and  county  governments,  community  leaders,  and 

officials  in  public  health  and  welfare  should  determine 
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2 
3 

4 


State:    Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services, 
Department  of  Justice. 

Federal:   Grants  in  child  development. 


REFERENCES 

This  standard  is  complemented  by  CCP  Standards  2.2  and  2.4 


COUNCIL  ACTION: 


For  clarification  the  Council  changed 
the  word  "officials"  to  "departments" 
in  the  first  line  of  the  standard. 
The  standard  was  then  adopted. 
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